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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 34. If you have 
a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an 
English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your 
scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1. A fastidious person likes to see: a. paper blowing in the wind; b. stray 
dogs; c. towels folded and neatly arranged; d. frayed collars. (P. 10) 


The lifting of the U. S. arms embargo was cheered by: a. France and 
Britain; b. Italy and Germany; c. the Soviet Union; d. Japan. (P. 7). 


. Settlement of damage claims in the Black Tom and Kingsland ex- 
plosions of 1916 was completed in: a. 15 days; 2. 15 weeks; ¢. 15 
months; d. 15 years. (P. 8) 


The Congressional Library is not quite as large as the national libra- 
ries in: a. London, Paris, and Moscow; b. Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo; c. 
Vienna and Berlin; d. Madrid, Alexandria, and Buenos Aires. (P. 4) 


To supply a single soldier at the front, the number of men needed to 
labor full-time behind the lines is: a. 17; b. 3; c. 60; d. 14. (P. 11-S) 


To provide all our people with an adequate library service, the U. S. A. 
should increase most of all its library budget: a. by 15%; b. in rural 
areas; c. in city slums; d. for the army and navy. (P. 13-S) 


. The best pen points are tipped with: a. durium; b. osmiridium; c. steel; 
d. tungsten. (P. 18-S) 


Pocket Books, Modern Library, Grosset & Dunlap, Garden City, Sun 
Dial, Modern Age, and Arrow are: a. collectors of limited editions; b. 
exhibitors at the New York fair; c. publishers of low-priced books; d. 
members of an international ring of munitions smugglers. (P. 21-E) 


. Two places to visit in California are: a. the Huntington Library and 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory; b. Glacier National Park and Banff; c. 
Grand Coulee and Yellowstone Falls; d. Boulder Dam and the Grand 
Canyon. (P. 21-E) 


A. E. Housman published: a. three thin volumes of verse; b. Victoria 
Regina; c. a daily poetry column; d. an encyclopedia of poetry. (P. 23-E) 
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Million Dollar Industry 


An Editorial 


FRIEND of yours 
drops into your 
house some. eve- 


ning and says: “Look 
here, how would you like 
to invest in a _ business 
that pays a dividend of 
$20 a year on every 
share?” 

“Sounds pretty good,” 
you answer, “but I can't 
afford it. Stocks like that must come high.” 

“No,” says your friend, “I wouldn't say so, unless 
you think forty-six cents is high.” 

“Forty-six cents!” you snort. “Quit your kidding. 
What kind of a racket is this you're trying to sell me?” 

“It's no racket. It’s an old established firm. Been 
running since 1875. Did a million dollar business last 
year. The product is in great demand—sells itself. Paid 
a dividend worth $20 on each share. And still grow- 


mg 


“ 





growing business?” you question skeptically. “On 
forty-six cents? Don’t be silly.” 

‘Yes sir! and since 1925 its output has increased more 
than half. It’s economical, too: its running expenses in 
that time have been cut 22 per cent.” 

“Well, I don’t believe it. But if there is such a busi- 
ness and you've got any of those shares left, save me 
one, and lead me to it!” 

“All right, you already own your share. And if you 
want to see the business, come up on Market Street, 
and Tl show you. It’s the Public Library.” 

‘The Public Library—ha, ha, ha! Don’t make me 
laugh. You know darn well the Public Library is a 
civic institution, and civic institutions don’t pay divi- 
dends, They're wasteful, inefficient, and all that sort of 
thing. Any thing that’s run by the town government 
must be! Whaddaya mean, a million dollar business, 
and a 46-cent investment?” 

‘That's easy. You and the rest of the people of 
Middletown took 400,000 books out of the Public 
Library last year. If you had to buy all those books, 
you would have spent $1,000,000.” 

“Aha!” you cry—you have him now. “But we 
wouldn't have bought all those books, evén if they 
hadn't been in the Public Library.” 

‘No, you wouldn’t, and you wouldn’t have bought 
ag telephone either, every time you made a phone 


“Of course not!” 

“But your family did pay a monthly rate for the use 
of your telephone, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, thousands of other families in Middletown 
paid the same rate. And because you did and they 
did, the phone company was able to give you quick, 
modern telephone service, which would have been fan- 
tastically expensive if you had to pay for it alone. 
Same idea with books. You wouldn't buy a book every 
time you read one, but the 46 cents apiece spent by 
Middletown from everybody's taxes last year gave you 
a million dollars worth of Public Library service in 
books alone. If you're anything like the average book 
borrower, you read about nine library books last year. 
And if you'd had to buy each one of them, it would 
have cost you at least $20. That’s where your dividend 
comes in. 

“Does sound logical,” you admit. “But what's that 
you said about books alone? Do I get anything else 
for my money?” 


“Ill say you do. The Public Library's Reference 
Department answers 10,000 of your questions annually. 
It collects and takes care of the historical records of 
Middletown and the county. It selects the best and 
most useful 3,000 out of the 9,000 or 10,000 new books 
published every year. It keeps a storehouse of over 
200 current magazines which would cost you $600 to 
subscribe to individually. It gets your little brother 
Jimmy off the streets on Saturday morning and the 
Children’s Librarian tells him fascinating tales of ad- 
venture. It furnishes reading lists and a reference 
collection for the American Legion Forum and the 
Middletown Women’s Club programs. It helps hun- 
dreds of young fellows to study the mechanics of their 
jobs, from chicken farming to tinsmithing, and other 
hundreds to gain pin money and pleasure from hobbies 
like photography and boating. It gives your mother 
fine ideas on how to plan her garden and to decorate 
your home. It sends bookmobile collections to six- 
teen outlying branch stations in farm homes and village 
schools out in the county. It helps 3,000 high school 
students and 300 college students find necessary ma- 
terial for themes and research reports. It—but you get 
the idea, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I get it. I'll never question the value of a 
public library again. And I'm going to get up a peti- 
tion to the city fathers to raise that 46 cents to $1.00.” 





Uncle Sam’s Big Book Stacks 


HIS is the House That Books Built. It is the Library 
of Congress, in Washington, D. C., and while it was 
started to provide reference material for Senators and 
Representatives, it belongs equally to the whole American 
people. It’s a research library, though, not for circulation. 
Founded in 1800 and twice badly damaged by fire, the 
Library of Congress moved into its present quarters in. 1897. 
Then Dr. Herbert Putnam was appointed Librarian, and by 
1907 its collection had trebled. It now contains nearly five 
million books and pamphlets, and is rapidly overhauling the 
great national libraries in London, Paris and Moscow. Under 
the administration of Dr. Putnam (see p. 31) it has be- 
come famous throughout the world for its high standards. 
When Dr. Putnam retired last summer he was succeeded 
as Librarian by Archibald MacLeish, the poet (see last week’s 
Scholastic, p. 21-E, for Mr. MacLeish’s latest radio play). 
The new Annex of the Library was opened in 1938. Built 
directly behind the main building, it is five stories high and 
occupies two city blocks. It has space for 10 million books— 
double the size of the present collection. 


The main reading room has murals of “Canterbury Tales.” 
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In the Manuscript Division, scholars study historic documents. 


The cataloguing department looks like a big business office. 
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THE MARCH 4842.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Finland Balks at Soviet Demands; 
Russia Charges “War Threat” 





The Russian bear and the Finnish 
lumberjack were balanced precariously 
between peace and war when we went 
to press last week. Finland’s repre- 
sentatives were determined not to be 
“bullied” into an agreement with Rus- 
sia, While the official Russian news- 
paper Pravda warned that “we (Russia) 
shall assure our safety and obtain our 
goal, crushing all in our way.” 

What is Russia’s’ “goal” in her discus- 
sions with Finland? The following pro- 
posals for a Russo-Finnish agreement 
were outlined in Premier-Foreign Com- 
missar Molotoff’s recent speech: 

1. A treaty of “mutual assistance” 
similar to those which Russia forced Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania to sign. 
(Russia argued that this treaty was nec- 

because Finland is unable to pro- 
tect itself alone. But the Finns replied 
that such a pact would interfere with 
their absolute neutrality, and Russia 
reportedly dropped her demands for the 


2. An exchange of territory to move 
the Russo-Finnish border further away 
from Russia’s port of Leningrad, and the 
removal of all fortifications on the Russo- 
Finnish frontiér. (These proposals met 
with little or no objection from Finland. ) 

8. Russia would withdraw her objec- 
tions to the fortification of the Aland 
Islands provided Finland acts alone in 
thismatter. (Because the Alands domi- 
nate Sweden’s coast, that nation and 
Finland had proposed to fortify the 


Somewhere on Finland’s eastern border, this machine gun 
mit of the Finn’s small but efficient army lies entrenched, 
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islands. The Russians want to exclude 
Sweden from the Alands, a prospect not 
pleasing to the Swedes.) 

4. Russia must be allowed to lease 
the naval station at Hangoe, which 
would control the outlet of the Gulf of 
Finland oposite Tallinn, Estonia. This 
naval base would give Russia control 
over the eastern Baltic and protect Len- 
ingrad from raids. (The Hangoe de- 
mand is reported to have stalled Russo- 
Finnish talks. The Finns insist that the 
presence of Russian forces on their soil 
would threaten their independence and 
open the door for the spread of Russia’s 
political influence throughout the coun- 
try. Until they gained their independ- 
ence in 1920, the Finns had been under 
Russian rule for over 100 years. The 
memory of past events naturally makes 
them suspicious of Russia’s demands 
today. In addition, Finland’s neighbors 
—Norway and Sweden—fear that Russia 
has her eyes on their territory. Reports 
say Russia wants to gain ice-free ports 
on the Norwegian coast, opening on the 
Atlantic Ocean.) 

Discussing Russia’s demands, the 
newspaper Pravda said that Finland, as 
well as Sweden, were being encouraged 
to start trouble by “certain powers in 
the West” (Britain and France.) The 
paper reminded Finland of the fate of 
Poland, which had a British-French 
treaty. It accused Finland’s Foreign 
Minister Erkko of “threats” against Rus- 
sia and said the Finns wanted war. Fin- 





land has less than 4,000,000 people and 
an army of about 350,000 men. Rus- 
sia’s population is 170,000,000, and her 
army totals well over 2,000,000 men, 
with countless numbers in reserve. Ob- 
servers failed to see how Finland could 
“threaten” Russia. Foreign Minister 
Erkko insisted that his supposedly “war- 
like” statements had been misunder- 
stood. But he added that “when one 
already has ceded two-thirds of what is 
asked, there must come a point where 
an independent state must say ‘stop.’” 


Soviet Premier States Policy 


Eufopean statesmen were given a 
glimpse of the “shape of things to come” 
when Premier-Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotoff spoke on Russian foreign policy 
last week. 

Molotoff accused Britain and France 
of fighting Germany merely to protect 
their colonial empires in Africa and 
Asia. He said, “there can be no ques- 
tion of restoring Poland” and that it was 
“absurd to continue the present war” for 
such a cause. He proclaimed Russia's 
permanent friendship” with Germany, 
but Nazi officials looked in vain for any 
promise of military aid against Britain 
and France. Russia plans to speed the 
shipment of raw materials to Germany, 
but has taken no other steps to aid Ger- 
many at present. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain of Brit- 
ain answered Molotoft by reminding him 
that Russia had, as late as last May, de- 
clared herself firmly opposed to aggres- 
sion in Europe. He said this was Brit- 
ain’s policy, too, and was the reason 
why the Allies were fighting Germany. 
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ready for any Russian onslaught. Innumerable lakes, swamps 
and forests cut up the difficult land surface. 














British newspapers said the only thing 
Molotoff’s speech had done was “to dis- 

point Hitler, who had expected much 
of it...” The London Times warned 
readers, however, that “what Stalin 
(Russian Dictator) and Molotoff do is 
after all more important than what 
the Foreign Commissar says in his 
speeches.” 

Russia already has done plenty to 
scramble the European situation and 
cloud any view of the-future. Russia 
followed up her non-aggression pact 
with Germany by taking over almost 
half of Poland, and gaining control of 
the eastern Baltic Sea. She is pressing 
Finland hard for an agreement similar 
to those forced upon Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. Molotoff predicted in 
his speech that Finland would yield to 
Russian demands. 

Russian and German plans to control 
the Balkan nations are being stalled by 
Turkey. (See Italian story, p. 6). The 
Turks recently rejected a Russian pact 
and signed a 15-year treaty with Britain 
and France. It will allow British-French 
warships to enter the Black Sea by way 
of the Dardanelles and bring aid to Ru- 
mania in case of an attack by Germany. 
The Nazi newspapers have been very 
critical of Turkey's policies. They also 
warned the Balkan nations—Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Greece—to stay clear of 
British-French influences or risk the 
fate of Poland. Nazi officials last week 
ordered Germans living in Turkey to be 
prepared to leave “as soon as possible.” 
Premier Molotoff also criticized Turkey’s 
pact with Britain and France. President 
Ismet Inonu replied that Turkey still 
wanted Russian friendship, but would 
depend on her strong army to defend 
Turkish independence. He insisted that 
the British-French treaty was designe 
to preserve peace in the Balkans anc 
keep those nations out of the war. 





member of the Flint’s crew. Norwegian 
authorities replied that an examination 
of the sailor showed he was not suffi- 
ciently ill to justify granting permission 
to enter the port. Nevertheless, the ves- 
sel did enter and Norway arrested the 
German prize crew. She insisted that 
her neutrality in the European war had 
been violated by Germany. Germany 
called Norway’s act “exceptionally un- 
friendly” and demanded the release of 
the German sailors. Under the rules of 
war, belligerents who enter neutral ter- 
ritory without permission can be in- 
terned (held) for the duration of the 
conflict. 

The Norwegian government did what 
Russia refused to do when our State De- 
partment demanded that the Flint be 
released after her German captors took 
her into the Russian port of Murmansk 
on October 21. After holding the vessel 
several days, Russia permitted the prize 
crew to sail for Germany. 


Italian Cabinet Shake-up 

Is the Rome-Berlin Axis cracking? No 
one knows which way Dictator Benito 
Mussolini of Italy will jump in the Euro- 
pean war, but there are indications that 
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Map shows how Nazi subma- 
rines could dodge British 
blockade in case of active 
military cooperation between 
Germany and Russia. They fj 
could use the Russian canals eu raah 
between the Baltic and White — | f 
Sea to get into the Atlantic 
Ocean around the top of Fin- 
land and Norway. f 
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Norway Frees Flint 

Norway took a hand in the City of 
Flint affair last week. When the Ger- 
man captors of the American freighter, 
who were trying to get through the Brit- 
ish blockade, entered the port of Hague- 
sund Norway, without permission, Nor- 
wegian officials promptly arrested the 
Germans and turned the ship over to her 
American crew. 

Germany protested that the prize 
crew had asked permission to land at 
Haugesund to obtain medical aid for a 





N. ¥. World-Telegram 


he does not intend to cooperate more 
closely with Adolf Hitler. 

A recent shake-up by Mussolini of 
high officials in the Fascist party and 
the Italian army has removed from 
power most of the men who favored 
closer cooperation with Germany. Gen- 
eral Alberto Pariani, the army chief of 
staff, has lost his job. Only a few months 
ago General Pariani held military dis- 
cussions with German officers after the 
Italo-German military alliance was 





signed last May. His job has been taken 
by Marshal Rudolfo Graziani, who jis 
no pro-German and also is violently 
anti-Russian. Achille Starace, who held 
the powerful post of Secretary of the 
Fascist party, has been demoted to chief 
of the Fascist militia. Dino Alfieri, Min- 
ister of Popular Culture (propaganda), 
also was removed from his post. Both 
Starace and Alfieri cooperated with Ger- 
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Ttaly’s shakeup promotes General Gray 
iani (left), demotes Secretary Starace, 


man officials in adopting Nazi anti-Jew- 
ish laws- in Italy. If Mussolini intends 
to work closely with Hitler, in future, 
why did he remove from power such 
pro-German officials as Starace and Al- 
fieri? French observers believe their 
removal means that Italy is determined 
to remain neutral in the European war 
and avoid closer German ties. 

Italian press comments on the Gov- 
ernment shake-up insist that “nothing is 
changed concerning the alliance be 
tween Italy and Germany.” It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that this is the 
first time the Italo-German alliance has 
been mentioned by papers in Italy since 
the war began. Editorial writer Vir 
ginio Gayda, who usually expresses 
opinions held by Mussolini, wrote that 
Italian policy remains “anti-Bolshvistie 
(that is, anti-Russian) and anti-demo- 
cratic.” One wonders if Italian oppo- 
sition to Germany’s new friend—Russia~ 
will not crack the Rome-Berlin Axis. 

Italy’s policy in the Balkans shows a 
definite anti-Russian and anti-German 
trend. Italy and Greece are ready to sign 
a new pact of friendship. Reports say 
this move will lead to a Balkan confer- 
ence attended by representatives of Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Hungary, with 
an Italian observer present. Plans call 
for Turkey and Bulgaria to be added 
later. These five nations would then 
form a neutral Balkan bloc and coope 
rate with Italy to keep the peace i 
southeastern Europe. 

Italy; in particular, wants to spike 
German and Russian expansion in the 
Balkans, which might upset Italian trade 
and business holdings. To make this 
plan work, Italy is anxious to cooperate 
with Turkey. The Turks recently re 
jected Russian demands for a free hand 
in the Balkans, and signed a 15-year 
treaty of mutual assistance with Britain 
and France, 
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“Cash and Carry” Act Passed 
by Both Houses, Aiding Allies 





The fighting nations of Europe have 
closely watched the debate in Congress 
over repeal of the arms embargo and the 

ge of a “cash and carry” Neutrality 
Act. Now that Congress has approved 
“cash and carry” by a large majority, 
it is interesting to study Europe’s re- 
actions. They may give us a hint of 
what will happen in the future. 


‘Britain and France cheered Congress’ 
action in lifting the arms embargo. “It 
means an unlimited supply of fighting 
and bombing planes is available to us,” 
said an English aviation expert. The Al- 
lies have speeded plane production in 
a desperate effort to match Germany”s 

erful air force before Hitler gives 
the word for mass bombing attacks on 
British-French strategic centers. It ap- 
pears that both have marked time wait- 
ing to see what action Congress would 

e. Now Hitler may turn his bombers 
loose in an effort to blast Britain and 
France before they can rush American 

es across the Atlantic. The arms 
embargo of the old Neutrality Act halted 
the shipment of 600 planes already 
built for the Allies. These planes have 
been stored on docks waiting favorable 
action by Congress on embargo repeal. 
5 In addition, the Allies will order 7,800 
more planes for future delivery. Sweden 
and Belgium also want to build up their 
air defenses by the purchase of Amer- 
ican aircraft. Allied orders for other 
war supplies are expected to total one 
billion dollars. They need trucks, motor 
cycles, clothing, machine tools, explo- 
sives, foodstuffs and many other prod- 
ucts, 


As expected, Germany denounced 
the repeal of the arms embargo. Premier 
Molotoff of Russia also deplored this 
move. (See p. 8) The “cash and carry” 
Act allows all nations to buy supplies 
here if they come and get them and pay 
cash. But since the British-French 
navies control the Atlantic, they can 
prevent Germany from obtaining sup- 
plies in the United States. Germany 
wamed that her submarines would in- 
tensify their activities in the Atlantic 
in an effort to sink all Allied merchant 
ships loaded with war supplies. Nazi 
om me that America was fol- 

g the same policy that got her into 
the World War in 1917. . 


President Roosevelt, and his support- 
&$ in the arms embargo repeal fight, 
' te Getmany on the following 
Ponts: 1. Repeal of the embargo is 
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not “un-neutral” nor “outright support” 
of the Allies. The “cash and carry” 
plan treats all nations alike. It is not 
America’s fault that the British-French 
navies can blockade Germany. In fact, 
it was “un-neutral” to embargo arms 


Speaker of the House William Bankhead 
fers with Democratic majority leader, Sam Rayburn 
(center), and Republican minority leader, Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. on passage of Neutrality Act. 
houses of Congress approved the new “cash and carry” 
measure and adjourned the special session on Nov. 


shipments and rob Britain and France 
of the advantage their navies gave them 
over Germany. 2. Even if German sub- 
marines sink ships carrying war sup- 
plies this action will not involve the 
United States. American ships are not 
allowed to carry arms or any other prod- 
ucts to ports in war zones. 3. Thus 
America is not taking the “road to war” 
she followed from 1914 to 1917. Dur- 
ing the World War American ships were 
free to carry supplies to Britain and 
France. When German U-boats tor- 
pedoed these vessels the loss of Amer- 
ican lives inflamed public opinion and 
helped drag us into the war. American 
loans and credits for the purchase of 
supplies by Britain and France also 
swayed the United States toward the 
Allies. But the present Neutrality Act 
keeps our ships out of war zones, and 
bans loans or credits for the purchase 
of American war supplies. It keeps 
American dollars out of the war in order 
to make sure that American soldiers will 
not be sent over later to protect the 
dollars. 


Despite all opposition by “isolationist” 
members of Congress, the Senate neu- 
trality bill—called the Pittman resolu- 
tion—was approved by a surprisingly 








large majority in the House. (Schol., 
Nov. 6, p. 9.) To speed action, a House 
bill containing an arms embargo and the 
Senate bill repealing the embargo were 
sent to a Senate-House conference. The 
real test came on a vote to instruct the 
House members of the conference to 
insist on the arms embargo. When ém- 
bargo repeal was favored by a vote of 
243 to 181 the House conferees quickly 
agreed to the Senate bill placing arms 
sales on a “cash and carry” basis. After 
the House-Senate conference worked 
out a bill along these lines, 
it was brought back to the 
House and Senate for final 
approval and then sent to. 
the President for his signa- 
ture. 


U. S. and U. S. S. R. 
at Odds 


A series of events dur- 
ing the past two weeks 
have strained relations be- 
tween the United States 
and Soviet Russia. 

Trouble began when a 
German prize crew sailed 
the American ship City of 
Flint into the harbor of 
Murmansk, Russia. After 
four days of delays, Rus- 
sia finally released the ves- 
sel and allowed its Ger- 
man captors to sail for 
* Germany. U. S. Ambas- 
sador Steinhardt reported that Russian 
officials refused to let him examine the 
Flint, or talk to the ship’s captain. 
(Schol., Nov. 6, p. 9.) 

A few days later Premier and For- 
eign Commissar V. M. Molotoff de- 
livered a speech on foreign affairs that 
provoked sharp responses from Amer- 
ican officials. Molotiff criticized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for giving Finland the 
“moral support” of the United States 
during her discussions with Russia. He 
said the President’s message to the Rus- 
sian government expressing the hope 
that Russo-Finnish relations would re- 
main friendly was “in contradiction to 
the United States policy of neutrality.” 
The Commissar then warned that repeal 
of the American arms embargo and sales 
of war supplies to Britain and France 
would “intensify, aggravate and pro- 
tract” the European war. 


Harris & Ewing 


Cleft) con- 


Both 


President Roosevelt promptly replied 
by making public a telegram sent to him 
only last April by the Russian President, 
Michael Kalinin. Mr. Roosevelt at that 
time had appealed directly to Adolf 
Hitler, and Mussolini, to guarantee the 
peace of Europe for 10 to 25 years by 
promising not to invade any of the in- 
dependent nations of Europe or Asia 
Minor. Hitler and Mussolini bluntly 
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Acme photo 


Here is the huge 35-ton Snow Cruiser built for Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s 
Second Antarctic Expedition. Designed to travel over difficult frozen wastes, the 
Cruiser, nevertheless, came to grief when it struck a bridge and ran into a creek 


near Lima, Ohio. 


rejected this plea. But President 
Kalinin of Russia cabled: “I consider it 
my pleasant duty to convey . . . my 
cordial congratulations and . . . sym- 
pathy with the noble appeal which you 
have addressed to the governments of 
Germany and Italy...” President 
Roosevelt's Secretary, Stephen T. Early, 
also called attention to the fact that the 
appeal, favored by Kalinin, had called 
for the protection of all European states 
including Finland, on which Russia has 
made territorial demands. He also as- 
serted that Premier Molotoff's speech 
sought to influence the vote in the House 
of Representatives on repeal of the arms 
embargo. During debate on the Neu- 
trality Act a few hours earlier, Repre- 
sentative John W. McCormack (Dem. 
of Massachusetts) denounced Molotoff’s 
attempt to influence American opinion 
and demanded that the United States 
recall Ambassador Steinhardt from 
Moscow. 

The Russian Premier also asked why 
the United States was worrying about 
Finland's relations with Russia when she 
refused to give Cuba and the Philip- 
pines their independence. The New 
York Times pointed out that Cuba has 
been completely independent of the 
United States since 1934, and that the 
Philippine Islands will gain their inde- 
pendence after a trial self-government 
period lasting until 1946. 


Unfinished Business 

Although the United States did not 
enter the World War until 1917, her 
munitions plants and other factories had 
been busy for two years making war 
supplies for Britain and France. Ger- 
many naturally protested against what 
she considered to be “un-neutral” activi- 
ties by America. The United States 
Government contended, however, that 
Americans had the right to sell supplies 
to any country. 

In the early morning hours of July 





It took the crew members several days to rescue the Cruiser. 
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Workers and police remove valuable 
paintings from World’s Fair Master- 
pieces of Art Exhibit for safe keeping un- 
til exposition opens again in May, 1940. 
30, 1916, the Black Tom pier at Jersey 
City, N. J., blew up. This pier was the 
main shipping point for British-French 
munitions supplies. Boxes of machine- 
gun and rifle ammunition, shells for ar- 
tillery, dynamite, and other high explo- 
sives were piled high along the pier and 
loaded in a string of box cars on the 
waterfront. The resulting series of deaf- 
ening explosions turned part of New 
Jersey into a battlefield. Plate glass 
windows were broken in midtown New 
York City, several miles from the blast. 
Six months later the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company munitions plant at 
Kingsland, N. J., was destroyed. Blasts 
again shook New York City and the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

Did German secret agents cause the 
Black Tom and Kingsland explosions? 
American officials said yes. They claimed 
to have intercepted a German message 
to agents in America, ordering sabotage 
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against “all kinds of tactories which 
supply war material...” In 19224 
Mixed Claims Commission was set y 
by the Treaty of Berlin after the World 
War treaties forced Germany to foot the 
bill for war damages. The Black Tom 
and Kingsland cases were the biggest 
ones involving alleged destruction of 
American property by German agents, 
After over 15 years of argument, these 
cases were decided last week by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, headed b 
Justice Owen J. Roberts of the U. §. 
Supreme Court. The Commission ruled 
Germany responsible for the explosions 
and awarded Americans almost $50, 


000,000 in damages. 


The awards were made over the em- 
phatic protest of the Government. It 
said the Commission had no authority 
to act because the German representa- 
tive had withdrawn last June on the 


ca 


ground that Justice Roberts was “biased’ 
against Germany. There remains in the 
German account with the U. S. Treasury 
about $24,000,000 to pay claims to 
Americans. 


World’s Fairs Close Year 
New York City’s World of Tomorrow 
is a deserted village now. The Fait 
closed on November 1, but plans are 
already completed to open it again i 
May, 1940. Total paid admissions were 
25,841,633, about half what over-opt- 
mistic officials had expected. And the 
Fair’s debts amount to almost $24,000, 
000 on the bonds bought by private in- 
vestors. Banker Harvey D. Gibson, who 
is in charge of finances, is hopeful of 
1940 prospects. He said the Fair had 
over one million dollars on hand to pay 
off bills demanding immediate attention. 
In contrast, the San Francisco World’ 
Fair, with an attendance of about 10; 
000,000, closed its season more than 
$4,000,000 debt end will not re-open ® 
1940 unless $1,500,000 is raised. 
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au TEVE POPPAS, owner of the 
Marathon Cafe, smiled as he 
looked out of the back window 
at two dogs searching for food in the 
ash barrel. They never would upset 
the barrel again, because he had it 
wired down; and he had seen to it 
that they would find nothing to eat. 
, Setter and Terrier were at the bar- 
rel. Setter said: 

“Just ashes.” 

“Nothing but ashes,” added Terrier 
disappointed. 

“Bones are as rare as graveyards,” 
remarked Setter. 

“They are,” returned Terrier. “But 
in my day I've known them more 
plentiful than butlers’ gravy.” 

As Setter stretched his long fore- 
paws up to the rim of the barrel to 

ive a final sniff, Terrier said: 

“You're frightfully thin.” 

“Not from choice,” replied Setter. 

“Furthermore, you need a bath,” 
added Terrier. 

‘Indeed I do,” Setter agreed. “On 
the farm on warm days I'd take a 
deep breath and wade into the brook 
up to my neck. A little green frog 
with gold bands round his eyes used 
to sit on the bank and gulp at me. 
If my feet got muddy from the bot- 
tom of the stream I’d wipe them off 














by leaping through the high grass. 
Its great fun; the long .grass tickles 
your stomach and makes you laugh. 
Here in the city I don’t get a bath 
till it rains.” 

Cetting down on all fours, he said: 

“But we both need a bath.” 

Terrier blinked pink eyes and 
gazed sorrowfully at his unkempt 
coat. “I could still be a gentleman,” 

Said. “My master was a gentle- 
man; he took two baths a day.” 
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SETTER and TERRIER 


A Dog Story by Preston Quadland 


“Excessive bathing enervates me,” 
said Setter. “Was your master a lazy 
fellow?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Master went to Europe over six 
weeks ago,” replied Terrier gravely. 
“That very day the butler opened the 
back door to me and said ‘Shoo!’ just 
as if I were any common house fly. 
When I didn’t budge he gave me a 
shove with his foot and almost shut 
the door on my tail.” 

“I always wanted to be a gentle- 
man,” said Setter, “even though they 
wear red caps when they go hunt- 
ing. 

Carefully Terrier measured him. 

“I might find a place for you as a 


gentleman's gentleman,” he said. 


“You don't bark at the moon, do you?” 

“When I’m happy . . . when I race 
through the fields at night.” 

“Barking will never do,” admon- 
ished Terrier. “Yipping’s more the 
style. Do you know the old dowager 
who wears pearls on her toes?” 

“J can't say that I do,” replied Set- 
ter. “But I know the scents in the 
wind and the weather side of a goat.” 

“Do you know the men who slip on 
scatter rugs?” 

“Yes, them I know,” said Setter. 
“And I know the sound of the pussy 
willows.” 

“Do they go swish, swish?” 

“No,” said Setter laughing. 

“How then?” 

“Did you ever hear the mushrooms 
grow overnight?” 

“No,” replied Terrier. 

“Then I can’t explain it,” said Set- 
ter, “for it’s very much like that. It’s 
like the oozing of pitch from the pine 
trees too, a very peculiar and par- 
ticular sound.” 

“Is it like a small mouse running 
over the attic floor?” 

“Not at all. But it is not unlike the 
sound of a mole walking deep in his 
burrow.” 

“Is it like the maid snoring on the 
top floor when you're down in the 
cellar?” 

“I'm afraid you don’t catch the 
idea,” said Setter. 

“My dear fellow, your ears are way 
too keen for a gentleman's gentle- 
man,” remarked Terrier, 


A door slammed and heavy foot- 
steps came toward the ash barrel. 
The dogs scampered to a safe dis- 
tance and then started walking. Ter- 
rier had a difficult time catching up 
with the larger dog. 

“I believe,” said Terrier puffing, 
“that we might see if my master’s 
home. He seldom stays away longer 
than six weeks.” 

“Is your master happy by nature?” 
asked Setter. 

“Not particularly,” replied Terrier. 
“The happiest I ever saw him was one 
day he came home late from the of- 
fice. He was dressing for dinner and 
I distinctly remember he had a slight 
bruise on one knee. Patting me on 
the head, he smiled and called me 
by name, saying, ‘Pepys, old boy, 
what in the world do you do for ex- 
citement?’ ” ; 

“Is your master tall?” asked Setter. 

“Quite.” 

“Does he wear a beard?” 

“Once he did. I was lying on the 
rug resting when the telephone rang 
and master began shouting into the 
mouthpiece. Then he hurried out of 














the house and I didn’t see him for 
four days; when he returned he had 
a beard.” 

“Beards grow fast,” said Setter. 

“They do,” agreed Terrier. 

“Some faster than others of course.” 

“On blond men they show less,” re- 
plied Terrier. 

“On lighthaired women too,” said 
Setter. 

“Women don’t have beards.” 

“Don’t they though!” exclaimed 














Setter. “My master’s grandmother 
had a gray one.” 

Setter snifted the air. 

» “Is your master old?” he asked. 

“Forty-two his last birthday,” re- 
plied Terrier. 

“And stout?” 

“Not when I last saw him. But 
sometimes he changes from middling 
to stout in a few weeks; and back to 
middling in about six months or a 
year.” 

“The goldenrod fades to mere stalk 
in the fall,” said Setter, “then grows 
again in the spring.” 

“Master never went that far,” 
Terrier. 

Setter gazed up at the sky. 

“Is your master nice?” he asked. 

“He's fastidious,” replied Terrier. 

“What’s that?” 

“That's keeping the towels ar- 
ranged just so in the bathroom.” 

“J think I see,” said Setter. “Other- 
wise, does he have any faults?” 

“He makes me sleep in a basket.” 

“In a basket!” cried Setter. “Don’t 
you feel like needles and thread?” 

“Every Monday I feel like the laun- 
dry,” said Terrier. “It's that kind of 
a basket.” 

Setter, from nose to tail, seemed 
very long beside the other. He was 
in front of and behind him at the 
same time, so that you could see Ter- 
rier only by looking at the two dogs 
from the right direction. 

“One ought to be wary of stran- 
gers,” remarked Terrier, looking up. 

Setter said: “The thistle has a blos- 
som loaded with nectar.” 

Terrier eyed him with interest. 

“You seem a simple chap,” he said. 
“Tell me about yourself.” 

Setter thought for a while. 

“I like to be happy, as few people 
do,” he said finally. “Sometimes I 
bark at people, but I wouldn’t bite 
them because I love them too much. 
Sometimes I even bark at myself. 
Often I bark for no reason at all, if 
the wind is cool and the maples are 
whispering. Sometimes I bark when 
I hear an animal passing in the night 
and the hair rises on my back. But 
most of the time I’m silent and if my 
stomach is full I’m content just to 
doze.” 

“Why did you come here?” asked 
Terrier. 

“My master came to get a job. Be- 
cause his money ran low I ran away, 
thinking I'd shift for myself and go 
back when he was better off, al- 


said 
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PRESTON QUADLAND 


Preston Quadland, a newcomer to 
Scholastic, was born in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, and grew up in that beau- 
tiful section of New England. A versatile 
man, before his present job as trans- 
portation economist in New York, he 
served as an army lieutenant, book- 
keeper in a bank, assistant superintend- 
ent in road construction, retail merchant, 
salesman, clerk, demonstrator, reporter, 
trade newspaper editor. “Setter and 
Terrier” was his first story to appear in 
Harpers Magazine, from which we re- 
print it here. 


though he always fed me well. I re- 
turned a few weeks ago, but he was 
gone. There was an old hat of his in 
the alley beside his window.” 

“You never should let loose from a 
good provider,” said Terrier. “Bread 
is for them who can teach others to 
share it.” 

“The old hen on the farm used to 
say that you don’t build your nest 
for the sake of the weasels,” replied 
Setter. 

“Do old hens know the answers?” 

“If minds are sharp and spirits 
young,” said Setter. 

They walked along in silence, shy- 
ing away from automobiles in the 
road when people forced them off the 
sidewalks. An old woman tried to pat 
Setter on the head and he would 
have liked to stop, but Terrier told 
him you couldn't trust women and 
made him hurry by. 

Setter didn’t like that. Women 
were all right, he thought. They were 
part of the Great Scheme. Women 
were just as necessary as fire or water 
or pain. 

Setter suddenly was struck with 
the fact that he needed a bath and 
said: 

“You don't miss being clean till 


you're dirty.” 


“Cleanliness is next to saintless. 
ness,” said Terrier. 

“Godliness,” corrected Setter, 

“I knew it was something like that’ 
said Terrier. « 

“A common expression; but 
do many common things.” 

“They do,” said Terrier. 

“Like drinking coffee in the mom. 
ing.” 

Terrier said: 

“I drink milk. It’s good for stom. 
ach ulcers.” 

“Do you have ulcers?” asked Setter, 

“No,” replied Terrier, “but master 
does.” 

“I like milk,” said Setter. 

Setter stepped back to let a woman 
pass in front of him. 

“Her clothes sound like a light 
spring frost,” he said. 

They came into a better part of the 
city, where the dogs they saw were 
clean and turned aside their heads as 
they walked by. Terrier lifted his 
head and held it high, his carriage 
cocky as could be, his tail curved up- 
ward. Here he _ felt somewhat 
ashamed of Setter, whose tail 
drocped. 

“We're not far from home,” said 
Terrier. 

“What do you have for dinner?” 
asked Setter, thinking of roast beef. 
“Usually dog food out of a can.” 

“Out of a can!” exclaimed Setter, 
who thought only maple syrup and 
salve came in cans. 

“It’s specially prepared,” said Ter- 
rier. “It has all the vitamins.” 

“What are vitamins?” asked Setter. 
“Bone and gristle?” 

“No.” 

“What then?” 

“A, B, D and G.” 

“What?” 

Terrier repeated. 

Setter said: 

“Didn't you ever chase your break 
fast before the sun comes up, 
leap over stone walls so hungry " 
could take a bite out of a fence post?” 

“My vitamins don’t run, ” said Ter 
rier. 

“Honestly,” cried Setter in amaze 
ment, “haven't you ever raced pasta 
woodchuck just to hear his teeth 
clatter?” 

“No,” replied Terrier, “but I have 
eaten well. Wait till you taste dog 
food out of a can; it’s more sanitary. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Life on the “Home Front” 
Modern War Demands Sacrifices of Whole Populations 


IFE on the “home front” of nations 
at war is almost as hard and dan- 
gerous as life in the front line trenches. 
Everyone in Britain, France and Ger- 
many is “in the army now” even though 
all of them are not shouldering rifles, 
piloting airplanes, or manning anti-air- 
craft guns. Modern war is a “total war.” 
It demands the close cooperation of 
everyone—either in fighting or in pro- 
ducing the many things needed during 
wartime. “The man behind the man 
behind the gun” is very important. It 
takes 17 workers busy in factories at 
home to keep one modern soldier fully 
equipped at the front. A modern army 
needs 35,000 different commodities— 
from rifles, shells, hand grenades, shirts 
and shoes, to wrist watches and tooth 
brushes. The labor of 7 munitions work- 
ers behind the front is required to sup- 
ply each machine-gun with ammunition. 
And 60 men are needed to manufacture 
the gasoline and other supplies used by 
one combat plane. 

Our study of the “war” behind the 
Maginot Line and Westwall fortifica- 
tions begins in Britain. One observer 
writes that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Sir John Simon beat the raiding Ger- 
man bombers in dropping high explo- 
Sives on Britain when he announced 
the Government’s war budget. New 
taxes to pay for the war are the highest 
on record. America’s normal income 


“tax amounts to 4 cents on each dollar, 


but the British war income tax begins 
at 374 cents on a dollar and mounts 
steeply till it takes about four-fifths of 
8 $500,000 income. But the people took 
this bombshell calmly. They joked when 
Sir John urged them to live moderately. 
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His taxes, they pointed out, will force 
people to cut living expenses whether 
they want to or not. Already, guests 
are expected to donate food when they 
are invited out for dinner. “They'll be 
expected to bring the entire dinner when 
the Simon taxes begin to be felt,” com- 
ments H. B. Elliston of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Pursuit of Happiness (?) 


Britons have a long list of grievances 
against the Government’s wartime 
powers. They want to beat Hitler, but 
they are afraid that Britain will be- 
come “Hitlerized” in the process. Al- 
most every day a Briton discovers some 
new rule that restricts his “life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness.” He is begin- 
ning to believe that the soldier at the 
front is more fortunate than he is. And 
if German bombers start blasting Brit- 
ish cities and industrial areas in order 
to cripple Britain’s army, the man on 
the “home front” may take more punish- 
ment than the troops in the Maginot 
Line. 

People dislike the Ministry of In- 
formation which, they say, doesn’t tell 
them anything about the war, although 
its 999 men and women workers con- 
tinue to draw their salaries. 

“As-for censorship,” writes Frank R. 
Kelley of the New York Herald-Tribune 
London bureau, “even cross-word puz- 
zles were examined, and if King George 
VI scratched his finger it was an official 
secret. So was the arrival of British 
troops in France, although the French 
had been shouting about it for 
weeks... .” 


The “pooling” of supplies by con- 


English boys going back to school. But 
only a limited number of schools are be- 
ing permitted to re-open, and then only 
schools where trenches and other air raid 
precautions have been made. This pic- 
ture passed by British censor. 


trollers is particularly annoying to the 
Britsh. This usually means that all sup- 
plies of a product are mixed up and re- 
distributed to dealers without regard for 
quality or cost and maximum prices are 
fixed. Government controllers now 
“pool” everything from steel and timber 
to birdseed. Vests and pants also will 
be controlled in the future. The weekly 
ration of gasoline is so small that most 
people have put their cars in dead 
storage and are jamming busses or rid- 
ing bicycles to work. 


Wartime Diets 


On November 1, the Government 
announced plans for rationing food. 
Beginning in December, each person 
will be allowed four ounces of bacon 
and butter a week. Sugar probably will 
be rationed later. Meat, bread, potatoes, 
and other foods, will not be rationed. 
Germany started rationing all foods be- 
fore the war began. Since much of 
Britain’s bacon and butter came from 
Scandinavian countries, whose ships 
have been halted or sunk by German 
submarines, Britain’s’ supply of those 
two foods has been sharply curtailed. 

Strict air raid blackouts have turned 
London and other large cities into can- 
yons of blackness at night. All public 
ertertainment and night life has been 
halted and stores are suffering a drastic 
drop in business. “There is a strange 
silence in the great city (London) after 
dark,” writes Sir Philip Gibbs. “Few 
people are about and they are groping 
their way like blind men in an unknown 
world. Now and then there is a glint 
of an electric torch . . . Not a gleam 
of light comes from any window .. .” 


Government Can Be Wrong! 


But this story of wartime restrictions 
on freedom may brighten up soon. The 
democratic right of free speech has been 
maintained for the most part, and the 
British Parliament continues to debate 
Government policies. Bitter criticism 
by Parliament has resulted in a relaxa- 
tion of blackout rules, and forced the 
Government to change its restrictions on 
individual liberty. Critics pointed out 
that secret agents and police were given 
too much power to arrest and condemn 
people without trial. They said these 
powers were almost as drastic as those 
exercised by Germany’s feared secret 
police. Now the Government has prom- 
ised to write new regulations after con- 
sulting members of the Labor and Lib- 
eral party. 

The problem of what to do with 
nearly two million school children stilt 
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puzzles the Government. A nation-wide 
plan of voluntary evacuation called for 
the removal of 1,500,000 school children 
from London and other cities, the es- 
tablishment of schools for 


means that France is about ready to 
accept a separate peace. In contrast, 
hatred of Britain is whipped up daily 


in the press, and German submarine and 
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000 children in towns now BREAD 
without schools or teach- 
ers. School children may 
be pleased by this vaca- pAacon 














tion, but officials are not. 
Some teachers could be re- 
called to open schools. But 
the Government is afraid 
this move might lead people to believe 
that the danger of air raids is past at 
a time when the bomb menace is still 
threatening. 


France Gets In Line 


France has kept a step or two ahead 
of Britain in adopting wartime restric- 
tions on its people. Five months before 
the war began the French Parliament 
gave Premier Daladier the right to gov- 
ern by decree in order to pull France 
out of financial troubles. These decrees 
do not require debate in Parliament and 
this body has not functioned regularly 
since the war began. Wartime regula- 
tions drastically fix prices and censor 
all news. Both employers and employees 
are closely controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Industries making war supplies 
have first call on the services of workers 
and they must take jobs assigned them 
by the Government. Critics complain 
that the Government’s laws are similar 
to the mass of rules and regulations that 
Germans must obey without question. 

On October 24, France had its first 
“beefless Tuesday.” Butcher shops are 
closed on Monday and no beef can be 
sold on Tuesdays. Public dining places 
were ordered to serve no beef, veal, or 
mutton on Mondays and no beef on 
Tuesdays. These rules, which were in- 
tended to save beef for the army, are 
the nearest thing to food control that 
France has adopted thus far. 


German “Blackout” 

Food rationing, nightly blackouts, 
and the steady mobilization of more men 
give Germans direct evidence of how 
war affects life on the “home front.” 
But they still wonder when the “blood 
bath” threatened by Hitler will begin. 
The controlled press keeps them as 
much in the dark as the air raid black- 
outs. Officials want peonle to believe 
that the quiet on the Western Front 
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Chart from N. Y. Daily News 


This chart shows that thus far in the war belts in Ger- 
many have had to be drawn tighter than in England. 


bombing raids on British ships are head- 
lined as decisive defeats for Britain. But 
privately many Germans fear that Brit- 
ain and France are determined to wage 
a long “waiting war” which will gradual- 
ly starve them into submission. They 
believed Hitler would solve the Polish 
problem without war, and they believed 
he could avoid a conflict with Britain 
and France. The army’s 28-day “light- 
ning stroke” against Poland aroused 
German pride, as did the bold sinking 
of the battleship Royal Oak, but Ger- 
mans still wonder, “Why are we fighting 
in the West?” Nazi propagandists assure 
them that Britain is trying to rob Ger- 
many of her rights and starve women 
and children. 

Richard C. Hottelet of the United 
Press describes the Nazi propaganda 
drive: “The press, screen, radio and the- 
ater are the ‘biggest guns’ but the cor- 
ner store, which sells German toy sol- 
diers that are always ‘attacking’, and the 
organ grinder, who plays the latest sol- 
dier songs in Berlin back yards, are parts 
of the propaganda network.” 


Any Tires Today? 


Despite the harsh rules enforced by 
German secret police, there is a certain 
amount of grumbling in Germany at 
wartime restrictions. Automobiles can- 
not be used except by special permis- 
sion, in order to save oil and gasoline. 
Oil is one of Germany’s most ~serious 
war problems. Today, she can provide 
less than 30 per cent of her requirements 
from her own resources. The shipment 
of oil from Rumania and Russia is 
hampered by transportation difficulties. 
Early in September, the Government 
ordered the confiscation of every pri- 
vately owned rubber tire in the Reich. 
Tires still in use may be held by an 
owner, who is required, however, to 
keep them in good condition until he is 
notified to deliver them to the Govern- 








ment. During the World War, Ger. 
many did not confiscate tires until the 
war was almost over. 

United Press Correspondent George 
Kidd outlines present conditions in 
Germany: 

“1. Roughly, 50 per cent of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade was cut off by the 
British blockade. 2. Some factories 
not making war supplies have been 
closed and production has been cut in 
many others. 3. Approximately 1,000,- 
000 men have been thrown out of work 
by the slow-up of industry. 4. Retail 
stores have experienced a drop in busi- 
ness of 50 per cent.” 


“Keep a Rabbit” 


Except for butter and other fats, Ger- 
many’s food supply has not thus far 
been threatened. She produces 90 per 
cent of her own meat, and her grain 
surplus this year will be about 1,500,- 
000 tons. The shortage of fats, how- 
ever, probably will grow more acute. 
Germany’s whaling fleets, which sup- 
plied whale oil as a butter and fat sub- 
stitute, undoubtedly will no longer ven- 
ture into the Arctic because of British 
raiders. The war also will deprive Ger- 
many of most of her annual catch of 
fish from the North Sea. Although other 
foods are adequate at present, the Gov- 
ernment is rationing them very care- 
fully. People also have been urged to 
“keep a rabbit” as a reserve meat supply. 

This study shows that nations at war 
behave much alike. A democracy must 
adopt the methods of dictatorship in 
order to fight the dictatorship on equal 
terms. The question is: Will democracy 
come back after the war is over? 





2 British Combine 


London adopted blackouts to safegua' 

civilian life in the event of attacks from 
the airs The result was a great increase 
in motor accidents. And the next result 
was a unique innovation in styles,— 
white collar, hat, and waist bands so that 
pedestrians can be seen by motorist® 
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Making the Public Library a People’s University 


America’s Libraries Are the Best in the World 
But Millions of Citizens Are Still Without Books 


| WONDER if you would plan read- 
ing courses in personal develop- 
ment for me. I am 40 years old. My 
daughter is now in high school, and I 
seem to have a little time every day for 
reading. I did not have a chance to 
finish grammar school. If possible, I 
would like to study so that I would have 
at least a high school knowledge.” 
This letter from a Wisconsin farm 
woman to her state library commis- 
sion illustrates the appeals which are 
sending library books on_ travels 
through rural America by post, by 
packhorse, by bookmobile, and by 
schoolboy messengers on bicycles. 
Libraries today are on the move. 
They are distributed from farm- 
house branches, from filling stations, 
from grocery stores. People walk 
miles to meet the distributors and 
they carry home their week’s supply 
of reading in dishpans and in bushel 
baskets. 
One large city library reports: 
‘There are more people regularly 
using the public library system than 
there are telephone subscribers in the 
city; more people using the public 
library by far than there are children 
enrolled in the entire school system. 
More citizens hold library cards than 
are subscribers to the paper having the 
largest circulation in the city. The 


total number of domestic consumers of 
gas is far less than the number of per- 
sons now registered borrowers of the 
library system.” 


These are some of_the things that 
have been found out in recent nation- 
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The drawing above shows that: 


sand public libraries of our country 
are working over time. People’s de- 
mand for them has doubled in ten 
years and in many libararies they are 
being worn out faster than they can 
be replaced. And yet there are forty- 





Charts, courtesy American Library Association 


(left) one person in every three has a good, well- 


equipped library within easy reach; (center) one in three has inadequate library 
service, but some books; (right) one in three has no public library within reach. 


wide studies of library problems, con- 
ducted by the American Association 
for Adult Education (60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City). Reports of 
these surveys packed with interesting 
facts are contained in two little books 
published by the Association, Rural 
America Reads, by Marion Humble, 
and The Public Library—A People’s 
University, by Alvin Johnson. 


45,000,000 Americans 
Today the books in the six thou- 
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Photo by Paul Briol 


This bookmobile librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library is showing her wares to 
* reader. Bookmobiles have extended the Library’s services to the entire county. 
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five million people in the United 
States who have no public libraries 
within reach. Of these forty-five mil- 
lion citizens, forty million live in 
small villages or in the open country, 
and having few books of their own, 
they are depriv ed of a basic means of 
education. 

Out of 3,100 counties, less than 300 
have county-wide library service} of- 
fering equal facilities to rural and 
towns people. More than one thou- 
sand counties—roughly one out of 
three—are without a single public 
library within their boundaries. 

Realizing that difference in ability 
to pay tor maintaining libraries ac- 
counts tor many of the gross inequal- 
ities in library service, one is not sur- 
prised to learn that the state of Mis- 
sissippi with $1216 per-capita wealth 
spends only 2c per capita for public 
library service and reaches with it 
only 31 per cent of its population, 
while California with $4007 per- 
capita wealth spends 77c per capita 
on the city and county libraries which 
serve 98 per cent of its residents. It 
seems doubtful whether states like 
Mississippi will be able to build up 
good library service without aid from 
the outside. 

A thinly scattered population is an 
obstacle because it means too little 
money for the ground that must be 
covered. North Dakota and Colorado, 
for example, have only ten people 
or fewer per square mile, It is al- 
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Underwood & Underwood 





A fresh air library. The New York Public Library provides this outdoor reading 
service for the patrons resting in Bryant Park, adjacent to the library building. 


most impossible for people in many 
parts of these states to maintain li- 
brary service—unaided by the state 
or federal government—except at 
prohibitive cost. 

On the other hand, states like 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, with 
more than 200 people to the square 
mile, present an opposite picture. 
The libraries of Massachusetts reach 
its remotest corners. New Jersey has 
county-wide library service in more 
than half of its counties, besides 
many good city libraries. In densely 
settled Pennsylvania, however, there 
are 23 cities of more than 10,000 and 
one city of over 25,000 without public 
library service. 


The Problem of Cost 

One dollar per person per year is 
the general accepted minimum cost 
of good library service. Measured 
by this yardstick, the 37c per capita 
that the United States as a whole 
spent for public libraries in 1935 is 
nothing to be proud of. It means 
that although most cities and occa- 
sional rural communities have good 
or fair book service, the great num- 
ber of rural counties and some towns 
have ‘little or none. 


In order to help states and smaller 
regions to overcome these handicaps 
and establish or improve their own 
library service, national and state 
plans have been drawn up by the 
American Library Association and 
by planning committees in most 
states. If your state has a library ex- 
tension agency at the state capital, 
ask there and they will tell you what 
the long-time plan is, and the next 


step, for your state, city, county or 
region. 

Some of the objectives of such 
long-time plans are: 


1. A system of public libraries in each 
state serving the entire population; each 
administrative unit in the system to con- 
sist of a large county, or a combination 
of several small counties, or a metro- 
politan area; existing small libraries to 
be federated as branches in these large 
units and new branches to be estab- 
lished as needed to serve the whole 
area. 


2. State aid (in addition to local 
funds) to supply the necessary means. 


3. A strong library extension agency 
in every state, which will see to the 
carrying out of the state-wide plan, 
stimulating and coordinating the efforts 
of local communities. 

4. Skilled professional librarians for 
all positions requiring professional serv- 
ice. This does not mean turning out 





rahe 





experienced people who may lack pro- 
fessional training. It does mean fillin 
vacant or new positions with trained and 
qualified people only, these librarians 
to be licensed under a system of state 
certification. Volunteer and other he Ip- 
ers in small library systems would work 
under professional librarians. Certifica- 
tion would protect the community 
against spending public funds for un- 
skilled service. Just as we require the 
licensing of doctors, pharmacists, teach- 
ers, accountants, etc., we should with 
equal reason demand that the people 
who guide the reading, especially of 
children, be certified. 

5. Cooperation among libraries in 
each state or section of the country in 
making all their book resources easily 
and quickly available to a serious stu- 
dent wherever he may live. 

6. A federal library agency to give 
nation-wide leadership in library de- 
velopment. 

In the- opinion of many leaders, 
federal aid in addition to state aid 
will have to be enlisted before rural 
people can win for themselves the 
educational advantage of library 
service which most city dwellers en- 
joy and feel to be their due. 


Rural America Reads 


In spite of the tremendous handi- 
caps in many communities, encour- 
aging results are being attained by 
the cooperation of state, national, and 
local agencies. Mrs. Margaret Root 
Zahler, writing in Recreation, tells 
how it is done in Louisiana! 

“As I traveled down through the rural 
areas of Louisiana recently, I got a 
glimpse of what the new library pro- 
gram in this southern state means in 
terms of recreation for the people- 
both children and grown-ups. 

“The Louisiana Library Commission 








A frame build’ ~~ e>>structed by the WPA as a library for rural residents of New 


York State—one of the federal government's efforts to spread library facilities 
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with headquarters in Baton Rouge, is 
mailing out a larger percentage of books 
each month to rural families scattered 
in isolated communities throughout the 
state. To keep abreast of the special 
requests from these borrowers, the Com- 
mission is adding about 500 new books 
every month to its collection of 35,000 
volumes. 

“Furthermore, the Commission has 
set up a library demonstration this year 
at Winnfield which is lending some 
17,000 books a month to people who 
never knew library service before. The 
fact that a thousand new borrowers a 
month are being added indicates how 
eager these people are for good read- 


é ciel 

“In Hodge, a paper mill town in a 
cut-over pine section, wives of the mill 
workers have been borrowing books 
from one of these new branch libraries 
in a neighboring town. Hodge is a 
prosperous mill-owned town, but it has 
no high school dramatics, and these 
women think that the town needs ‘more 
fun.’ They are undertaking to establish 


Circulation Per Capita of Public Libraries, by States 
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Chart shows the number of books taken 
out per year, divided by the total pop- 
ulation of the various states. 


a little theater. Technique of Acting, 
The Little Theater Movement in Amer- 
ica, Acting and Play Production, and 
other books on the drama and the tech- 
nique of producing plays have been 
borrowed by some twelve or fifteen 
women who are using them as the 
groundwork for their first undertaking 
in setting up a little theater. 

“Up in Webster Parish, in the north- 
em part of the state, where there are 
several large bayous and where boating 
84 popular sport, the youngsters and 
fwn-ups are leaning heavily on li- 
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Each Person represents 5 Million Persons 
This chart shows the great contrast in the number of city and country dwellers 


now deprived of library facilities. 


braries for information on fishing, boat- 
building, motor boat racing and con- 
struction of house boats. Most of the 
boats adrift on the bayou are home- 
constructed affairs made from books 
studied in the library.” 

In Kentucky, according to Miss 
Humble’s report, nearly 100 pack- 
horse librarians transport books and 
periodicals to mountain cabins. 
Sometime the literature is left for 
children to read aloud to illiterate 
parents. Sometimes the librarian her- 
self stops to read to a group or to 
discuss books. Even when she ar- 
rives home, the duties of the librarian 
are not completed because she may 
be riding a borrowed horse which 
must be returned to the owner. 

An outstanding example of how a 
library can serve the community 
educationally, says Dr. Alvin John- 
son, is the Harlem branch of the 
New York Public Library. Here, 
under the talented management of 
Ernestine Ross, a whole network of 
educational relations has been 
thrown over the Harlem Negro com- 
munity. Collections of Negro litera- 
ture and art have been made that es- 
tablish this branch library as a focus 
of the cultural interests of a whole 
race. The branch librarian comes 
into touch with individuals and or- 
ganizations too timid at first ever to 
come near a library. She manages 
to place the appropriate books in 
the hands of some of these people 
and gradually builds up their self- 
esteem to the point where at least 


In all, 45,000,0000 people have no libraries. 


some of them become regular library 
patrons. Her influence is important 
throughout Harlem. She is serving 
as a socializing,+a general educa- 
tional, agent for her people and, by 
the way, is being very poorly paid for 
it. 

The success of our democratic 
form of government depends on our 
citizens being intelligent and well 
informed—depends, that is, on wide- 
spread education. Our public schools 
provide the basis, but why do we ex- 
pend effort and money teaching 
young people to read and investigate, 
where no facilities for reading and 
investigation are available to them 
afterwards? Wherever it exists, the 
library carries on and gives per- 
manent value to the work of the 
schools. Our educational system is 
incomplete until our libraries reach 
everyone. 

The equalizing of library oppor- 
tunity is not bound to happen, but it 
can be made to happen. Any inter- 
ested citizen can become a lever for 
community action through his civic, 
social, or educational organization, 
labor or farm group, or state citizens’ 
committee; and teamwork among 
such groups can build for the library 
the public support which a complete 
system of public education must 
have. 


In addition to the publicati tioned 

much of this article is based on the pemphlet, 
“The Equal Chance; Books Help to Make It, 
published by the American Library Associa 
(£20 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois), and an 
article by Marjorie Shuler in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 











Keystone 
Teday, even small children realize the need 
for well equipped schools. A demonstration 
against an old shack serving as a school. 
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Chart from ‘‘Our Schools’ (Harpers) 
The chart shows how school attendance per 
average pupil has grown from 1870 to 1936. 
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HE men who founded the New 
Te ngland colonies established 
schools at the earliest possible moment. 
Their object was not to educate the 
people for “democracy”—a then un- 
known word—but chiefly to enable them 
to read and understand the Scriptures, 
and to train young men for the ministry. 
To this end, Harvard College was found- 
ed in 1636, and the Boston Latin School 
the year before. 

The New England governments were 
largely controlled by the established 
church (Congregational in form), and 
this church-state decided, by 1642, to 
tax its citizens to support schools for 
teaching their children. This was the first 
time in the history of the English-speak- 
ing world that education was made com- 
pulsory upon all the people, to be paid 
for by all. 


Founded on Schools 


It was this plan which finally devel- 
oped into the American educational sys- 
tem. The main difference between the 
present system and that of the colonies 
is that today the church and state are 
completely separated. Youth are trained 
primarily to become intelligent citizens, 
capable of governing themselves. 

The far-sighted leaders of the Revo- 
lutionary period—men like Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, the Adamses, and 
James Madison—knew that democracy 
could not succeed without education. In 
fact, they knew it must fail if the state 
neglected to educate its citizens suffi- 
ciently to be able to vote on important 
public issues. How wise their judgment 
was is shown all too plainly in the failure 
of anything approaching a people’s gov- 
ernment to arise in Italy, Russia, and 
Germany under autocratic forms. 


The Theory of Public Education 


One of the most democratic of all 
ideas was that of making all pupils equal 
inside the walls of the public school. 
To none should be forbidden the op- 
portunity to learn, and to all able to. 
receive learning, it should be given. 

The Constitution makes no mention 
of any such theory. At the time it was 
drawn, there was no general agreement 
throughout the country as to which of 
the several common types of schools 
should prevail. Nor had all Americans 


A commencement procession at Atlanta 
University, a Negro institution. Today 
Negroes are given better opportunities 
to obtain college and professional ed- 
ucation, but they’re still far behind. 






























ann-—'Thorman Galleries, N. Y. 
“The Truant,” an etching by Albert Ster- 
ner, shows that education is more than 
a privilege; it is also a requirement. 


accepted the notion of free public ed- 
ucation beyond the primary grades. 

Still, in writing into the Preamble the 
phrase “promote the general welfare,” 
the fathers of the Constitution were un- 
doubiedly thinking of education as one 
of the still unsettled problems of an in- 
fant democracy. The courts, the judges, 
and the statutes all bear this out. In sue- 
ceeding years, they have built up a 
body of law which cements free public 
education firmly into the American sys- 
tem. It is, in fact, a function of govern- 
ment, as much so as the power to tax, 
to raise an army, or to punish crime. 
The right to educational opportunty has 
become, in a sense, an unwritten amend- 
ment in the Bill of Rights. 

But government goes further today 
than merely offering education to all its 
citizens, as a right. It requires every 
able-bodied American to make use of his 
right. If parents do not voluntarily send 
their children to school, and if the child- 
ren do not willingly go, they may be 
compelled to do so. The government 
rightly protects itself from the conse- 
quences of ignorance by truancy laws, 
enforced by state education officers. 


Federal and State Functions 


It has always been considered fun- 
damental in American government that 
building and maintaining schools, hiring 
teachers, and raising the taxes for these 
purposes were local and state, rather 
than federal responsibilities. An early 
acknowledgment of the States’ duties 
to their citizens came with the North- 
west Territory Ordinance of 1787, which 
stated, “. . . knowledge, heing necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 
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9. PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Every person must have opportunity to develop his talents 
to their full capacity. “On the diffusion of education among 
the people rests the preservation of our free institutions.” 











: ot Pt. 
Photo by Richard H. Stewart 
These Indian boys in New Mexico go to 
school, too. The teacher put tags on them 
to help her remember their names. 


A later ordinance provided that land 
in each territory should be set aside to 
be used or sold for the support of 
schools. 

In spite of these early movements, 
free public education was not seized 
upon with cries of joy by all the people. 
Fully fifty years of struggle passed be- 
fore the battle for universal free schools 
was won. Church and private-school in- 
terests fought it bitterly, and the hue and 
cry almost equalled that over the ever- 
sharpening question of slavery. Taxpay- 
ers were unwilling to pay the cost of 
secondary schools. By 1850, however, 
the North and West generally had been 
won to the idea of public elementary 
schools. And in 1874 the Supreme Court 
of Michigan upheld the right of muni- 
cipalities to establish high schools with 
tax funds. 


The Office of Education 


The Federal Governmertt has left 
public education largely to state and 
local authorities, and has confined itself 
to collecting information, establishing 
standards, and in making grants-in-aid 
to the states. It has encouraged higher 
education by land grants under the Mor- 
rill act for state agricultural and mech- 
anical colleges (1862). It has also taken 
direct responsibility for educating the 
Indian youth—wards of the “Great White 
Father.” Until recently, the Govern- 
ment neglected this obligation shame- 
fully. Under the Hoover and Roosevelt 
Administrations, however, the Office of 
Indian Affairs had built a thoroughgoing 
school program for its charges, fitted to 
their special needs. 


The Federal Government has also act- 





ed as a sort of referee on education 
through Supreme Court decisions on 
such matters as Bible reading in the 
schools and flag-saluting. Recently, the 
Supreme Court ruled against the Univer- 
sity of Missouri which refused to admit 
a Negro law student. The Court ordered 
the State either to admit the student 
or provide him with equal educational 
opportunities elsewhere. 


Raising the General Level 


During recent years, the government 
has made some effort toward ironing 
out inequalities between schools in 
wealthy states or communities and poor 
ones (see Education Issue of Scholastic, 
Oct. 23). The South, because of its lim- 
ited tax sources, has always been han- 
dicapped in providing schools for its 
children, particularly its rural Negro 
children. The government and such pri- 
vate agencies as the Rosenwald Fund 
have made grants for the improvement 
of Negro school facilities. Still many 
states, try as they may, cannot offer a 
schooling equal to that of other parts 
of the country. Where rural schools are 
set in poor farming districts, their child- 
ren suffer a handicap compared with 
city children. For economic reasons, 
American schools fail at many points to 
give all youth equal opportunities for a 
good education. But they are on the 
march. 


“The American Way” 


The rise of the public forum move- 
ment and wide adult educational op- 
portunities linked with the schools and 
libraries is another vital symptom of the 
extension of education. Both govern- 
ment and private agencies have con- 
tributed to this important field. It is fun- 
damental to the democratic idea that all 
sides of controversial issues should be 
freely presented and the people shall 
thus be enabled to make up their own 
minds without bias or domination by 
either government or special interests. 

In a world beset by threats to free- 
dom of thought, the duty of a democracy 
to give all its citizens training in the 
facts of modern life and discussion of 
social problems is clear. Freedom of 
thought can only come as teachers can 
give their best and pupils can receive 
it. A half-taught citizenry can prove too 
well that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” 


Public forums and adult education pro- 
jects are steadily gaining popularity. 











































WPA Photo 
A log cabin school in Mason County, Wash- 
ington, built by the WPA. Although it cost - 
only $28,000 it is a well-equipped school. 









Public Works Administration 


A much larger Junior High School in Reading, 
Pa., recently renovated through a PWA project. 


N. Y¥. Public Library 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 


A Monthly Department of Consumer 
Education for High School Siudents 


tors of popular opinion were to make 

a fountain pen poll, the chances are 
that the statistics would show more pens 
lost than worn out. 

The question then is how much is it 
safe to risk in the investment of a pen. 
You can spend $100 for a pen (if you 
have that much money), you can spend 
$25, $5 or 10¢. But it does not follow 
that the more you spend the better will 
be the pen. After a certain price is 
passed, you are really paying for trim- 
mings. One manufacturer, for example, 
sells pens that are essentially the same 
at prices ranging from $25 down to $3. 
At the lowest price the case is plain 
black. A little silver trimming raises 
the price by several dollars, and the top 
price is charged when the entire barrel 
and cap is covered with silver. Such a 
pen is a piece of jewelry, a typical ex- 
ample of what the economist Veblen 
would have called “conspicuous con- 
sumption.” 

But even the lowest price at 
which a standard make pen can 
be bought entails a considerable 
outlay. How about the inexpen- 
sive pens. You can buy them at 
prices starting at a mere 10¢. 

Some people are lucky and 
pick a good, cheap pen. The 
majority of the lowest price pens, 
however, are not well enough 
made so that they will perform 
satisfactorily. A fountain pen is 
really a precision instrument 
Each part must be perfect, as 
measured by a meter that shows 
inaccuracies to a thousandth part 
of an inch, and each part must 
be fitted together perfectly. 
Largely it is skilled labor, rather 
than materials that must be 
skimped in the manufacture of 
the cheap pens. 

Of course, such pens do not 
have gold pen points. Steel is 
used for the points, or nibs. Often 
the steel is covered with a thin 
gold plating, and if you look 
closely you will see such lettering 
as 10K plated. The plating is 
used simply to imitate the appearance 
of genuine gold and in no way improves 
the nib. 

Gold is used for fountain pen nibs 
because it has great flexibility, wears 
well, and ink does not have a corrosive 
effect on it. ‘Lhe steel used for the nibs 


I’ Gallup, or one of the other tabula- 


Cross section of 
sac-type pen. 


By Ruth Brindze 


of the cheapest pens does not have these 
good qualities. 

In pens priced about $1.00 to $2.00, 
special steel or nickel alloys may be 
used. Nibs made of such metal may 
be guaranteed by the manufacturer not 
to be adversely affected by 
the ink. The metal may also 
be so rolled and manufac- 
tured that the nibs will have 
adequate flexibility. Such 
pens may be found to be 
good buys. The price 
charged is enough to permit 
the use of skilled labor and 
to allow for careful inspec- 
tion at the factory. And the 
loss of such a pen is not as 
serious a financial blow as 
the loss of a more expensive one. 

The nibs of the higher priced pens 
are made of 14 karat gold. But because 
gold is a comparatively soft metal, the 
points are tipped with osmiridium, a 
member of the platinum group 
of minerals and one of the hard- 
est known metals. Many manu- 
facturers advertise that their 
pens are tipped with iridium 
which is almost, but not quite, 
correct. One recently featured 
osmiridium as something special. 
Actually he was offering nothing 
unique, because this is the alloy 
generally used. It is a naturally 
formed compound of iridium 
and osmium. 

Recently, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the government 
bureau entrusted with the job of 
preventing unfair business prac- 
tices, forced the James Kelly 
Fountain Pen Company and The 
Banker Pen Company to stop 
saying that their pens were “Dur- 
ium Pointed.” If you get out 
your dictionary you will find that 
durium is a synthetic resin used 
chiefly in the manufacture of 
phonograph records. What good 
such a substance would be at 
the tip of a pen is mystifying. 
Actually, it appears from the 
Commission’s statement that the 
manufacturer did not even use the resin. 
The word was probably printed on the 
pen simply because it bears some re- 
semblance to iridium and might have 
confused the buyer. This substance 


should not be confused, however, with 
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feed to point. 


chrome nickel alloys under such trade 
names as “Duracrome.” 

Some pens are advertised as having 
“two way” points which merely means 
that you can write with the pen point 
reversed, that is, facing the paper, as 
well as in its normal position. 
Actually, most pens will 
write in the two ways. How- 
ever, in making a special 
“two way” point, the tip of 
the nib is polished smooth 
on both the under and the 
upper sides, and the split in 
the pen point is grooved so 
that the ink will flow down 
to the point no matter how 
the pen is held. Such pens 
are useful chiefly for book- 
keepers, accountants and others who, 
when copying figures, like the finer line 
made by the pen when it is held ina 
reversed position, and who use it in the 
normal position for other writing. 

The metal used for the nib is merely 
one of the guides to the quality of a 
fountain pen. The care taken in putting 
the parts together is another that the 
buyer can use in determining value. 

Note whether the hard rubber feed 
fits closely against the pen point. Ina 
quick test that I made of 25 low priced 
pens the feed did not fit correctly ina 
single one. Notice whether the cap 
screws down tightly, and test the fit of 
all the other parts that can be ur 
screwed. 

Now try the pen, first without ink, to 
see if the point is smooth, and the nib 
firmly fixed in place. Next dip the pen 
in ink and write with it to determine if 
the point is fine or heavy enough. Final- 
ly, fill the pen, wipe the point dry and 
try it again. This test will show whether 
the ink flows to the point, it will give 
you a chance to note how well the filling 
device works and also en opportunity 
to detect leaks. 

There are various methods of storing 
the ink supply in the pen. In the 
“sacless” models, ink may be stored di- 
rectly in the barrel of the pen. Gen- 
erally, a rubber sac is used, and it is 
claimed that a sac made of good quality 
rubber should last for the life of the 
pen providing ink is always kept in it 
When ink is allowed to dry in the sae 
it causes the rubber to deteriorate. 

But whatever type of pen you buy, 
remember, that a pen will give 
performance only if given proper cate 
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If the people can’t come to the libraries, the libraries must in their lives. The books are distributed by more than 300 
come to the people—as they do in Kentucky. Thanks to the “Book Women” who cover their routes on horseback. Religious 


WPA-sponsored Packhorse Libraries 36,000 mountain families 
have regular access to books and magazines for the first time 


and medical books come first, but housewives like the one shown 
above at her cabin also enjoy the story magazine. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF WAYS 
Of Getting Books for the Bookless 


F there were more good books 
within reach, would you read 
them? If you knew nine new 

ways of getting hold of more books, 
would you use some of them? If you 
would, there are plenty of ways of 
adding to your reading supply, even 
in the smallest town, even when the 
library is out of funds until next 
August. All that is needed as a be- 
ginning is a little initiative on the part 
of one or two English students. 


Borrowing Books 


As a beginning, here are six 
suggestions for borrowing—not 
buying—books you would really 
like to read. 

Send for two or three good 
book lists* and comb the li- 
brary for overlooked possibilities. 
Think of all that turns up at 
housecleaning time! Think of the 
changed eye with which you look 
this fall on the old brown copy of 
Wuthering Heights. Even if this 
search did nothing more, it would 
convince your librarian that you 
were not going to be nuisances 
but allies, 


Next, start early enough for 
the big game at State to drop 
into the state library. Present 
greetings from your own librar- 
ian and ask the staff member in 
charge of lending to high schools 
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Note: In English Edition 


By Lois Robinson 


to show you what his service can do 
for a group that really wants to use 
it. Take down his name and see that 
he learns the name of your school. 
There is nothing like personal con- 
tact for insuring excellent service 
from an institution. 

See whether the public library in 
your nearest large town allows non- 
residents a borrower’s card for a mod- 
erate fee and the privilege of return- 
ing books by mail. 


Cas baat 
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Photo by Paul Briol 
Fayette County, Ky., citizens contribute used 
books to the county library book trailer. 
is sponsored by a business men’s club and WPA. er). 


Ask the manager of a good rental 
library for a reduced rate on a whole 
box of books just past their vogue. 
If he has never heard of the idea be- 
fore and therefore thinks it won't 
work, persuade him. A committee 
of high-school boys and girls in dead- 
ly earnest is hard to resist. Write 
down the terms of the agreement you 
finally reach and carry back a gener- 
ous list of titles for the class to select 
from. 


Ask the adults in town who read 
most what they do to get books. 
Probably you will be lent some 
books. When you return them 
(promptly ), linger a little, talk- 
ing books. You will find yourself 
on the threshold of that compan- 
ionable fraternity, the fellowship 
of those who like to read. 

As the year goes on, send a list 
of your best-liked books to a 
neighboring high school and ask 

(Concluded on page 21-E) 


*Home Receding, National Council of 
Teachers of English, 128 pp., 211 W. 68 St., 
Chicago, 1937. 20¢ (Describes books briefly; 
suggests grades for reading). 

By Way of Introduction, American Library 
Association, 130 pp., 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 1938. 65¢ (Describes books quite 
fully, under especially attractive classifica- 
tions). 

Reading Menus for Young People, May 
Lamberton Becker, 160 pp., Scholastic, 1935. 
$1.50. (Describes much loved books, old and 
new, with biograph‘cal notes). 

A Readers’ Guide to Prose Fiction, Elbert 
Lenrow, Appleton-Century, 35 W. 32nd S&t., 
New York City; to be published in Jan., 
1940. (Suggests what help each of 1400 

novels might give the individual in interpret- 
It ing living. An important book for the teach- 


pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 19-E 
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TYPES of PATRONS 


Or, The Librarian Bites Back 


all the types of patrons who visit 

the library. We are merely present- 
ing the more common types of visitation 
as a starting-point. Anyone who is in- 
terested can go on from here. 

The Chatty Patron. Usually a man. 
Very often an elderly man whose third 
cousin won the Battle of Bull Run, and 
who likes to tell you how he did it. Or 
else a man whose wife is writing a book, 
and who wants to tell you about it. He 
gets you so interested in what he is say- 
ing that before you know it you are 
marking the books of the person next 
in line onto the Chatty Patron’s card. 
Result: Indignant looks! Chaos! 

The Patron for Whom it is Always too 
Noisy. At first he merely looks up over 


I’ this article we are not giving you 


The chatty person. Usually a man whose 
wife is writing a book. Result: Chaos! 


the top of his newspaper and scowls. 
Then, when that seems to have no effect, 
he clears his throat. Then, when that 
seems to have no effect, he comes up 
to the desk and complains. Once, as a 
young and inexperienced librarian, we 
asked some boys to leave the library 
because an elderly patron complained 
of them. The elderly patron then com- 
plained of us to the head librarian be- 
cause when he left the library the boys 
stood behind some bushes and whistled 
at him. He said we were too young 
and. inexperienced to handle the situa- 
tion right. Ah, youth! as Joseph Conrad 
would say. 

The Patron Who Hates to Pay His 
Fines. This patron, very frequent in 
public libraries, always gets mad when 
you charge him two cents and wants 
to know who gets the money he pays in 
fines. Often he accompanies his pay- 
ment with the remark that he might as 
well buy the book. If his fine is as 
much as fifty cents, he says he might 


as well buy the library. (Question: 
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By Dorothy Heiderstadt, 
with illustrations by 
Virginia Feldman 


Bethlehem Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Where can you buy a library for fifty 
cents?) 

The Club Woman. The Good Refer- 
ence Librarian’s pal. She wants ma- 
terial for a paper. The Reference Li- 
brarian wants to find it for her. Some- 
times the Reference Librarian even 
writes the paper. Samples of subjects 
for Club Women’s Papers: 

1. Russian Literature. 2. Lord Byron. 
3. If Joseph Conrad Had Been Born a 
Decade Later, Would He Have Turned 
to Authorship or Paperhanging? 

The Patron Who Cannot Find Any- 
thing. This is the type which trips over 
the dictionary-stand on the way to the 
reference desk to ask where the dic- 
tionary is. 

The Noisy Little Boys. You never 
realize how many things in the library 
can be banged and knocked over and 
slid, squeaking, across the floor until the 
Noisy Little Boys come in. If there is 
nice waxed linoleum on the floor, the 
little boys love to wrestle all over it. 
Keep a sharp eye on the goldfish in the 
window when the Noisy Little Boys are 
around. Keep a sharp eye on pens, 
pencils, dating-stamps, and thumb tacks, 
too. Do not let them take the cards 
out of the catalog. It is better to ac- 
company them all the way to the door 
when getting rid of them, otherwise 
they are bound to stick their heads back 
in, after you think they are gone, and 
yell at you. 

The High School Element. The bane 
of the Snoopy Librarian’s existence. 
They head for the stacks, and if you 
make them stay out in the reading room, 
they make so much noise that you can’t 
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The Noisy Little Boys love to wrestle 
all over the nice new waxed linoleum. 


read your book. If they do come up to 
the desk to ask for a book, they always 
want Adrift On An Ice Pan or else 
Stickeen, because they are such short 
books. We are willing to wager that 
Adrift On An Ice Pan and Stickeen are 
the most widely-read books in the Uni- 





ted States. The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 
is a widely-read book, too. (As for Ben- 
Hur, they wouldn’t touch it with a ten- 
foot pole.) 

The Patron Who Sees That You Don’ 
Close Up Early. He lurks in the stacks 
until two minutes of nine o'clock, dis- 
regarding your cries of “Closing Time!” 
Sometimes he emerges, looking indig- 
nant, with his watch in his hand, and 
looks pointedly from it to the library 
clock. Oh, no! You are not going to 
put anything over on him! The sign 
on the door says the library closes at 
9 P.M. and he is going to see that it 
doesn’t close before that time. And he 
does! 

The Patron Who Wants Only the New- 
est Books. Usually a woman, so she 





The Club Woman. She likes to show off 
because she has read the newest book. 


can discuss the newest book at the next 
bridge club and get her partner down 
on her because she is so busy showing 
off that she has read the newest book 
that she can’t keep her mind on the 
game. This type of patron cannot bear 
to read anything that was published so 
long ago as last year. The only thing 
to do is to give her her head and wave 
her to the New Fiction shelves. If it is 
some special book she wants, you'd bet- 
ter give it to her or she will embarrass 
you at some social gathering by remark- 
ing in a loud voice: “So you work at the 
library! I never can get the books I want 
at the library!” 

The Patron Who Didn’t Know the 
Library Closed for Holidays. This person 
always chooses Christmas Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, or the Fourth of July, to 
return his overdue books. He says, 
“Why, I brought them in the day after 
they were due, but you were closed”; 
in an accusing voice. We like to imagine 
the home life of such people. On 
Thanksgiving Day, for instance, as they 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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girl, Southern California means 

Hollywood and the movies. And 
yet the great poets, novelists, historians, 
and artists of today, touring California 
for the first time, frequently skip Holly- 
wood but rarely fail to visit a certain 
building not far away—the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. In fact, a 
prominent English writer recently said, 
“Two places in California that no one 
should miss are the Mt. Wilson Astro- 
nomical Observatory and the Hunting- 
ton Library.” 

What, then, is this library that is more 
fascinating than Hollywood, more in- 
spiring than the Big Trees, more thrill- 
ing than Yosemite? 

The Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, located eleven mi) *s from Los An- 
geles at San Marino, w. s begun in 1906. 
But as early as 1900, L.enry E. Hunting- 
ton, railroad and shipping magnate, be- 
gan collecting the manuscripis, books, 
paintings, and art treasures that have 
made his name world-famous. From 
1911 to 1917, he spent six million dol- 
lars for additions to the library, and 
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millions have been expended by the 
trustees from his generous endowment. 
The Huntington estate, including the 
Library and Art Gallery, contains 207 
acres, on which are also located the 
Botanical Gardens, world-famous for 
their collection of rare plants and flow- 
es. The cactus garden alone comprises 
some 20,000 specimens, gathered from 
the Americas and from South Africa, 
Madagascar, and the Canary Islands. 
entire estate has been deeded to 
the State of California, and is now open 
without charge to all visitors upon pres- 
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California’s Richest Treasure 


By Martha MeMillin 
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The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, including the only 
known equestrian portrait of Chaucer. 





entation of a card which is easily pro- 
curable. High school students from 
miles around pay yearly visits to this 
mecca of culture, and saunter through 
the stately Georgian halls and beautiful 
gardens, and feast their eyes upon some 
of the most valuable treasures of art, 
literature, and history, extant. 

Here we can see one of the finest col- 
lections of English portraits in the world, 
including Gainsborough’s amazing “Blue 
Boy” and the famed “Pinkie” of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. And among the 
book and manuscript treasures housed 
here are the Ellesmere Chaucer, the 
Franklin Autobiography, some of the 
rarest Shakespeare quartos and folios 
and a pertect specimen of the Guten- 
berg Bible. 


Imagine finding under one roof the 
original manuscript of “Annabel Lee,” 
in Poe’s own handwriting; a copy of a 
poem written by Robert Burns, together 
with an autographed letter; and the 
original copy of “Recessional” as first 
penned by Rudyard Kipling. In addi- 
tion to these and many other original 
manuscripts, the Library contains the 
“Incunabula Medica”—a complete col- 
lection of medical books dating back to 
the fifteenth century. Also, there are 
thousands of first editions, including col- 
lected sets of individual authors, among 
them Dickens, Stevenson, Kipling, and 
Clemens, as well as first editions of Eng- 
lish classics from Chaucer to Conrad. 
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Needless to say, this is not a public 
library in the true ‘sense of the word, 
for these books and manuscripts are 
much too valuable to be checked out. 
However, anyone interested may view 
the treasures as often as he likes, and 
bona fide students of history and litera- 
ture may work at will in the research 
department. 

An historical manuscript of particular 
interest to high school students is an 
autographed letter written by George 
III of England on November 19, 1782, 
at “23 minutes past 10 P.M.” This docu- 
ment reads: 

“Mr. Townshend may send the Messenger 
to Paris with the draft of the Preliminary 
Articles and Dispatches as soon as they are 
ready without my seeing the latter; He cannot 
be surprised at my not being overanxious for 
the perusal of them as Parliament having to 
my astonishment come into the ideas of grant- 
ing a separation to North America, has dis- 
abled Me from longer defending the just 
rights of this Kingdom. But I certainly dis- 
claim thinking myself answerable for any evils 
that may arise from the adoption of this meas- 
ure as necessity not conviction has made me 
subscribe to it. 

G. R.” 
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Autographed manuscript of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “Annabel Lee,” written in 1849. 


This letter, written by the King 
(George Rex) to Thomas Townshend, 
Secretary of State in Lord Shelburne’s 
administration, proves conclusively that 
George III was not satisfied to close the 
Revolutionary War, and was opposed to 
the signing of any treaty that would give 
independence to the American Colonies. 
It is from source material such as this 
that historians derive their data and con- 
clusions for the writing of history. 

Another manuscript of interest to stu- 
dents of early American history is the 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Plenty of Ways 
(Concluded from page 19-E) 


for a month’s trade. You might even 
select your deadliest rivals in basketball. 
After all, you are all Americans. 


Buying Books 

Suppose your class has a little money 
with which to buy books, say ten dollars. 
Is there anything you can do but buy 
five two-dollar books and call it a day? 
Decidedly! You can investigate reprints. 
Just as the best movies are reduced in 
price for a second run, so the best new 
books are cut at least fifty per cent for 
the reprint trade. Good reprints of tried 
and true favorites among the classics, 
as well as certain of the more popular 
recent titles (both fiction and non-fic- 
tion) may be had from a variety of pub- 
lishers, with prices ranging from twenty- 
five cents to a little less than two dollars. 
Popular in the cheap reprint field are 
books published under the imprint of 
Pocket Books, Inc.; Modern Library, 
Grosset & Dunlap, Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, Sun Dial Press, Mod- 
ern Age, and Red Arrow (a new series 
published in Milwaukee). 

But suppose you—one person—have 
two dollars you can spend for one new 
book. Then you can start a First Read- 
ers’ Club. In the whole school aren’t 
there twenty boys ‘and girls who could 
produce two dollars apiece for the priv- 
ilege of reading twenty new books fresh 
from the book store? And mightn’t you 
include the teachers? For there is neither 
teacher nor student, senior nor fresh- 
man, when a common liking is discov- 
ered, for example, for the humor of 
Ogden Nash or Ruth McKenney. 

Small book-buying groups have been 
at a disadvantage in the past. Now, 
however, there is an organization to help 
them. The Cooperative Book Club (118 
East 28th Street, New York City), after 
two ycars’ experience serving individual 
members as well as libraries, is organiz- 
ing cooperative reading groups and offer 
them discounts from the retail price of 
books. When you get your club organ- 
ized, apply to the C.B.C. for further 
information. 


Using Book Reviews 

Has a book review ever made you 
feel that you simply had to read a cer- 
tain book? And then did you find that 
it wasn't in the local or the state library 
(that was to be expected) ; that it wasn’t 
in the rental library (not popular 
enough); and that the book club wasn’t 
getting it? It takes only two or three 
blockings of this kind to make one give 
up reading reviews. But don’t. Calmly 
clip every tempting write-up, drop it in 
a special box, and bide your time. Pres- 
ently you will have at least one chance 
for action. 
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Your English teacher almost certainly 
is invited each year to suggest a few 
new titles for the outside reading list. 
Couldn’t you ask this year that the class 
be allowed to help in making recom- 
mendations? In one high school I know, 
the eleventh-year students are given a 
certain sum each spring to spend for 
recently published books for the whole 
school. Divided into committees, they 
go over the books on hand—biography, 
poetry, drama, fiction, and informational 
material—and decide where the greatest_ 
needs lie. Then they go to the reviews, 
return to class with twice as many ur- 
gent recommendations as can possibly 
be used, weigh one title carefully against 
another from the standpoint of its re- 
views and of its usefulness to the group 
—and finally painfully choose. And so 
can you. 

If this chance comes, you'll find your- 
selves going far beyond your boxes of 
clippings. Those adult friends who read 
will lend you the book sections of the 
Sunday editions of the New York Times 
and the New York Herald-Tribune, files 
of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Harpers and the Atlantic Monthly, and 
news letters from the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and the Junior Literary Guild. And 
you can always write Mrs. Becker of 
Scholastic and ask the book clubs for 
free announcements. 


One grim tact has been implied for 
some time: You can’t hunt books with- 
out writing letters. But when you have 
come to the point where you can make 
a request quickly and definitely on pa- 
per, you have gained one means of get- 
ting what you want serviceable for life, 


Sharing Experience 

After five or six months why not share 
what you have learned with the whole 
school by means of an assembly pro- 
gram? Select a master of ceremonies 
who will recount your principal book 
hunts with relish; present a book from 
each of your new sources of supply, 
(Without being in the least obvious 
about it, this is saying to the less ex. 
perienced, “You could do what we have 
done.”) A dramatization, an exhibition 
of handicraft, an interview—means like 
these will make the audience see what 
you saw in the book originally. Begin 
with a feature touching some common 
interest of the audience, put your heav- 
iest material in the middle, and close 
with humor, probably an abbreviated 
one-act play. 

Out beyond the school is the com- 
munity, which likes programs, which 
likes to read, which doesn’t know how 
to get enough attractive material to read. 
You can show them there are plenty of 
ways of getting new reading matter, in 
spite of difficulties. 








California’s Treasure 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


autograph genealogy written by George 
Washington in 1792. In this valuable 
manuscript he traces his entire family 
tree, and in a tootnote refers to himself 
as “Now President of the United States.” 
Abraham Lincoln is represented by 
an autograph letter written by the War 
President on April 30, 1864. This note 
was sent to General Grant at a time 
when there had been widespread dis- 
content with Grant’s conduct of the Civil 
War. Realizing that his commanding 
officer was being criticized, and fearing 
the loss of morale if the criticism became 
general, Lincoln in his own handwriting 
penned this letter, in which he expressed 
complete satisfaction with the cam- 
paigns thus far, and offered whatever 
assistance lay in his power to give. 
This letter throws an interesting side- 
light on history, and also on the char- 
acter of Lincoln. At a critical time in 
the war, a year before it ended, he took 
the time from busy days and nights, to 
write this short personal note, full of 
sincerity, friendship, and loyalty. 
Among the many original manuscripts 
of the world’s great writers is the poem, 
“Behold, My Love, How Green the 
Groves,” penned by the Scotch poet, 
Robert Burns, to Lady Mary Douglas. 


To accompany this poem, Burns wrote 
a letter on May 2, 1795, in which he 
pays tribute to the Lady Mary. 

Another famous manuscript poem is 
the “Annabel Lee,” one of the most 
beautiful lyrics written by Edgar Allan 
Poe. Students of American literature 
will remember that most of Poe’s poetry 
was inspired by his lovely but fragile 
girl-wife, Virginia Clemm. Her death 
in 1847 so undermined his happiness, 
that the two remaining years ot his life 
were marked by despondency and de 
Spair. 

An original manuscript penned by 
Rudyard Kipling is the “Recessional,” 
written in 1897. This well-known poem 
was first entitled “After,” then changed 
to “Retrocession,” and finally to “Reces- 
sional.” Set to music by Reginald de 
Koven and other famous composers, it 
has become a favorite modern hymn, 
particularly timely today in its reminder 
of the futility of imperialistic war. 

It is impossible to review adequately 
even a small part of the invaluable mai 
uscripts now housed at Huntington Li- 
brary. But every student, when he has 
the opportunity, should visit this uniqué 
shrine of learning and beauty, and seé 
for himself the handwriting of the mas 
ters of the world’s literature. Here he 
will feel a closer kinship with the great, 
for the world can never again find of 
duplicate most of these treasures. 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 


We are happy to announce that this is 
the first of a series of Poetry Corners 
edited by men and women prominent in 
the field of English in high schools over 
the country. This week’s guest editor, 
Helen Louise Cohen, teacher, author, 
and editor, is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English at Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. Our regu- 
lar poetry editor, Dorothy Emerson, is 
on vacation. 


LFRED EDWARD HOUS- 
A MAN, despite his great learn- 
ing, and his lifelong devotion 
to the study of Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, ignored his special scholarly in- 
terests in the brief and beautiful 
poems which have made him one of 
the most distinguished of English 
poets. He wrote simply and inti- 
mately of the English countryside in 
his native country, Worcestershire, 
and of the tragedies of youth. 
Throughout the laborious years of his 
maturity, in the long afternoon walks 
taken to relieve the tension of hours 
devoted to exhaustive examination of 
Greek and Latin texts, he pursued his 
careful observation of what went on 
in hodeerows and fields and reflected 
on the sorrows of “one and twenty.” 
lie published in his lifetime only 
two slender books of verse. A Shrop- 
shire Lad (1896) and Last Poems 
(1922). Almost immediately after 
his death in 1936, his brother, Law- 
tence Housman, the playwright, au- 
thor of Victoria Regina, gave the 
world a final small volume by A. E. 
H. called More Poems. ‘ 

All three volumes of Housman’s 
Poetry are, with the exception of cer- 
tain clever parodies and a few hu- 
morous pieces, pervaded with melan- 
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choly and shadowed by death. He is 
compassionate to human suffering 
and understanding of the desperate 
straits in which men find themselves. 
But he is reticent with regard to the 
circumstances of his own life. A 
Shropshire Lad is, in no sense, auto- 
biographical. Indeed, in few of his 
poems are allusions to his personal 
experience, his friends, his family, 
or his own emotions to be recognized. 
It is true, nevertheless, that the mood 
of his poetry is the result probably 
of two misfortunes which befell him 
in early life. On his twelfth birthday 
on March 26, 1871, his mother died. 
Her death ended a relationship of un- 
usual closeness. The second great 
misfortune came to him at the end 
of his undergraduate days at Oxford 
when he went down from the Uni- 
versity, unable to pass the examina- 
tion for an honors degree in the 
classics. 

The other circumstances of Hous- 
man’s life were happier. He was 
brought up in a delightful home with 
merry sisters and brothers whom he 
trained to write verse and produce 
original plays. He was a great success 
at the neighboring Bromsgrove 
School which he attended, winning 
all the important prizes in his day. 
When he returned as master to this 
school a short time after his failure at 
Oxford, he won the appreciation of 
both students and teachers for his 
skill in the classroom and for his in- 
terest in individual boys. After spend- 
ing the ten years between 1882 and 
1892 at Her Majesty’s Patent Office, 
Housman returned to academic life, 
teaching first at University College, 
London, and finally, from 1911 to 
1936, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In 1933 Housman delivered an ad- 
dress on The Name and Nature of 
Poetry, in which he modestly ex- 
plained whatever theories he held on 
the subject. He said at that time, “I 
think that to transfuse emotion—not 
to transmit thought but to set up in 
the reader’s sense a vibration corre- 
sponding to what was felt by the 
writer—is the peculiar function of 
poetry.” He once revlied to an 
American correspondent who de- 


manded a definition of poetry that he 
“could no more define poetry than a 
terrier can define a rat.” Housman 
knew with other great writers that 
poetry is much more a matter of feel- 
ing than of thought. Of recent Amer- 
ican poets it was natural for him to 
admire most Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

His poetry was rarely produced in 
the study, but composed in the course 
of long walks, when a line or two, or 
sometimes a whole stanza would, as 
he brooded, take form in his mind to- 
gether with the idea of the poem of 
which they were to become a part. 
His poems were not completed in this 
way, but the impulse and the major 
part of them occurred to him as he 
explored his neighborhood, and were 
written down and revised when he 
reached home. 

The three poems here reprinted are 
easy to understand. Two are love 
poems, the third is concerned with a 
different type of gallantry. Housman 
never married, but he entered fully 
into the heartbreak of young love. 


When I Was One-and-Twenty 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 
Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 
But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 
‘The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
"Tis paid with sighs a plenty 
And sold for endless rue.’ 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 


The Half-Moon Westers Low, 
My Love 
The half-moon westers low, my love, 
And the wind brings up the rain, 
And wide apart lie we, my love, 
And seas between the twain. 


I know not if it rains, my love, 
In the land where you do lie; 
And oh, so sound you sleep, my love, 
You know no more then I. 
(Concluded on next p.ge) 
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Table contributor, you may find rea- 

son for hope in this page. If your 
own first manuscript was not accepted, 
read the two poems by Geraldine Shav- 
elson, who has persisted through the dis- 
couragement of many rejections and has 
attained the lyric feeling and simplicity 
of statement of these poems. The sec- 
ond writer, who began sending manu- 
scripts early last year, has twice at- 
tained publication this fall. Two of 
Joan Heines’ many contributions were 
printed last year. The sustained control 
of rhythm in these poems shows a dis- 
tinct gain and she will probably be 
represented often from now on. The 
fourth writer is new to the Round Table 
page. Though she attended American 
schools in China, she has been in this 
country less than two years. The fluency 
of her expression in a foreign language 
should be an inspiration to all of us. 


[’ you are a disheartened Round 


Gone 


The road to the woods is closed to me. 
Oh, I can walk there stiii, 

But it’s just a path among the trees 
Which dreams no longer fill. 


The things are still there for me to find, 
But I've lost the magic key, 
And I can’t see sense in walking there 
When the road is closed to me. 
Geraldine Shavelson, 14 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School 
Mr. T. Sears, Teacher 


Chrysanthemums 


Chrysanthemums are lovely things, 
Stretching out their arms, 
Billowing flowers with golden eyes 
Holding magic charms. 


They make me thiak of sun and woods, 
And brilliant autumn skies, 

And fires burning in the wind, 

As summer slowly dies. 


I throw my head against the breeze, 
I let it muss my hair, 
And breathe the rustic autumn scents 
Of strong things in the air. 
Geraldine Shavelson 


Song Ended 


And you have lived>-and I have lived, 
And what can we display? 

A wearied rhyme, a-lyric stopped 
When poured but half the way. 


And you have sung, and I have sung, 
And tried to reach our notes 
By feeble little feelings that 
Have caught within our throats. 
Richard Avedon, 16 
DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gerstin, Teacher 


Fulfillment 


Rain through the leaves and a tired brain, 

The day has been good and is done, 

The night has been good and offered me 
things, 

The night has offered me silver wings, 

And the world and I are one... 


Listen! The rain on the leaves is good, 
It promises far too much, 
I shall go sailing somewhere tonight, 
Calm and big as the moon and bright, 
And die at the merest touch. 
Joan M. Heines, 16 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Miss Anna Krantz, Teacher 


Autumn Prayers 


A red leaf falls 
Across the walls 
That are heavy and still, and sways 
In a breathless prayer 
Uncertain there, 
These are the ways of the wind... 
These are the ways of the wind 
And each leaf that falls 
Across the walls 
Into the sun, 
Hovers a while, all sacred, then 
Is lost to the world of men 
Joan M. Heines 


Metropolis 


I live 1n a place, 

Not of lonely crags 

But where dawning of day 

Illumines tall lines and shapes cubic, 


I live in a place 

Where a street is an artery, an intersection 
a pulse, 

A park an oasis in a cement-filled desert, 

And tired humanity returns to pigeon-hole 

homes. 


I live in a place 

Where love is not seen 

Strolling in lanes, 

But wholesale, inexclusive, atop crawling 
busses. 


I live in a place 

Where institutions of learning produce 

A woman of the world, a man of affairs, 

But what do they teach about living? 

Bustling is accomplishment; laughter hap- 
piness; . 


CHOLASTIC invites all high scheoj 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discassion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference js 
given to essays and sketches not exceed. 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Address Mms. to: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 








Success is life tight-fitted with small concern 
For leisure, inviting thought, might cause dis- 
content. 
Civilization, self-satisfied, wants nothing 
better. 
Diana Chang, 16 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Louise Gurren, Teacher 


Heat 


The air hangs still 
And like a dripping blanket. 
Close and moist, it shall cling 
Till the wind wrings it. 
Diana Chang 


Imprisonment 


The rain comes in fine, iron rods 
That build a prison 
To shut me in. 
Diana Chang 


Time 


To measure Eternity 
Man devised Time, 
Though God felt no need. 
Diana Chang 


————————————  _—_—_—_—— —-~ 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


I Did Not Lose My Heart in 
Summer's Even 
I did not lose my heart in summer's even 
When roses to the moonrise burst 
apart: 
When plumes were under heel and lead 
was flying, 
In blood and smoke and flame I lost 
my heart. 


I lost it to a soldier and a foeman, 
A chap that did not kill me, but he 
tried; 
That took the sabre straight and. took 
it striking, 
And laughed and kissed his hand to 
me and died. 


“The Half Moon Westers Low, My Love’, 
from Last Poems, and “When I Was One-and- 
Twenty”, from A Shropshire Lad, both by A. 
E. Housman, are reprinted by permission of 
Henry Holt and Co., publishers. “I Did Not 
Lose My Heart in Summer's Even” is reprinted 
by permission of the estate of the late A. E 
Housman, 
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Adventures in Reading 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 7 


By May Lamberton Becker 


HEN last I reported on new 
\ X / books, I called attention to the 
most popular types written for 
young people in the teens, and said 
that the second of these, biography, 
would be the subject of my next review. 
Since then I have had to read rapidly 
to keep up with the supply; good biogra- 
phies for young people have been com- 
ing in unusually large number. 
What is a “biography for 
young people,” as distinguished 
from biography for adults? It 
naturally has more pictures and 
the style must be attractive as 
reading-matter. But other fea- 
tures make it in some respects 
harder to write. It must give 
the whole life of its subject — ” 
unless it is a book for very young 
readers, interested only in the 
subject's childhood—yet, if the 
first chapters give full attention 
to his early years, a reader in 
the teens may give up the book 
as “too young” for him, before 
he gets to the part he will enjoy. 
I wondered, before I read Isabel Proud- 
fis The Treasure Hunter (Messner, 
$2.50), how she would manage that in 
her new life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Could she keep younger readers, at- 
tracted by the “land of counterpane” 
and a sympathetic account of a delicate 
childhood in the opening chapters, in- 
terested in him as he grew up into a re- 
bellious youth and a brave and hard- 
working artist? She has done it; the 
book, written for high school age, em- 
phasizes aspects of Stevenson’s life in 
which this age is interested, yet gives 
the young reader a rounded view of his 
career in general. 


Pioneers and Troubadours 


Of course, if the biography is that of 
a national hero, the difficulty is to pre- 
sent him to young people as part of the 
time and place whose spirit he repre- 
sents. Without real inspiration this can- 
not be done. James Daugherty, in his 
Daniel Boune (Viking, $2.50), caught 
fire from the life of the long hunter, the 
pathbreaker, the Indian fighter. His style 
took on the swing and sweep of his pic- 
tures, and together they have been used 
fo evoke the period, and, striding 
through it, the towering figure of the 
man. One capture and escape seems to 
lead into another; fighting never seems 
to stop; his fortunes swing from popu- 

nity to disfavor and back again, his 
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finances go up and down, and the reader 
goes panting after him. 

Alice Gertrude Hall’s Nansen (Vik- 
ing, $2.50), won't be out until January, 
but put it on your list by all means; 
we must not forget the heroes of peace 
even if war does overstock Valhalla. 
Another great name will soon appear on 
a biography for high school age, when 
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Drawing by Dan Beard from Hardly a Man Is Now Alive (Doubleday ) 


On to Suez, by Francis Benz (Dodd, 
Mead, $2), appears; it is the story of 
Ferdinand De Lesseps and the building 
of the Suez Canal. Before Spring comes 
we are to have another high school biog- 
raphy of an American to whom we owe 
much: He Heard America Sing, by 
Claire Lee Purdy (Messner, $2.50), 
true and touching story of Stephen C. 
Foster, whom another biographer has 
called “America’s Troubadour.” Laura 
Benet has written for juniors and adults 
alike a life of the Swedish Nightingale, 
soon to come from the press (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50) as Enchanting Jenny Lind. 


Now for royalty. With all the lives 
we already have of Queen Victoria, I 
did not expect much from a new one 
for high school age: Drina, by Marion 
W. Flexner (Coward, $2.50)—and I 
was delighted to find it a real addition 
to bocks about the Victorian Era. For 
it describes the childhood and growing 
up of the little princess Alexandria Vic- 
toria, who was to leave off her first name 
and its pretty diminutive, along with 
her mother’s too-pressing care, when she 
came to the throne. It makes you see 
how important it was, not only to her 
character but through that to the his- 
tory of the world, thet she should have 
made so strong and sustained an effort 
to harness a temper sv »° yore trouble 
for other members of hui fiusly, and 


to turn the strength of her affections 
toward the development of her mind. 
Girls will be especially interested in her 
long, silent protest against well-meaning 
bossing at home, and in the outburst at 
the end, when she is just recovering 
from the strain of proposing to Prince 
Albert! 

Mary Stuart: Young Queen of Scots, 
by Mildred Criss (Dodd, $2.50), 
is unusually well-filled with mi- 
nor characters, in contrast with 
many junior books that cut away 
all but the leading parts in an 
effort to concentrate on the hero 
or heroine. In this case the char- 
acter of the child-queen, wife 
and so soon widow of the young 
French king, appears all the 
more clearly against this crowd- 
ed and stormy background of 
warring factions. The story, 
which is carefully documented, 
leaves her still scarcely more 
than a child in years but al- 
ready a tragic figure in history, 
as she makes ready to leave 
France forever for the storms awaiting 
her in Scotland. 


Conquerors of Nature 


Runner of the Mountain Tops, by 
Mabel L. Robinson (Random, $3), 
came out during the summer and was 
written for adults, but this illustrated 
life of Louis Agassiz, the naturalist, like 
Constance Rourke’s Audubon (Har- 
court, 1936, $3), was at once taken 
by two audiences, the teens and older 
readers. La Salle by Flora Warren Sey- 
mour (Appleton, $2), also came out 
during the summer; it fits into the 
studies of the upper grades, but will be 
useful in libraries generally. Junior high 
schools will be interested in a story-life 
of a famous French painter, told by 
the co-authors of a series of musical 
biographies for younger children, Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher: their new 
venture into the field of art is made with 
Millet Tilled the Soil (Dutton, $2.50); 
instead of illustrating, as in their life 
of Mozart, with short musical selections 
whose notes are given, examples of fa- 
mous paintings are reproduced. Tom 
Jefferson: a Boy of Colonial Virginia 
by Helen Monsel (Bobbs, $1.25), is 
for younger readers: there are not 
many books about him for young chil- 
dren. Frederic Arnold Kummer’s Leif 
Erikson the Lucky (Winsion, $2), is 























a full-length life naturally stronger on 
the times than on the actual doings of 
the hero, but its attention to the details 
of Viking civilization and culture, with 
many drawings that make these clear, 
cause it to be generally useful in schools. 
Baden Powell, by R. H. Kiernan (Mc- 
Kay, $1.25), is a brief biography suit- 
able for older boys but interesting to 
any scout; while of course the big scout 
autobiography is for adults, Dan Beard’s 
Hardly a Man is Now Alive (Double- 
day, $3), but a boy will find it a mine 
of information. — 

There are several new books of a 
kind a library puts at once to use, col- 
lections of biographical sketches in 
which a student can find something 
about a number of people in whom he 
may be interested. Pathways of our 
Presidents, by Floyd McMurray 
(Bobbs, $1.75), a large bookful of path- 
breakers from earliest times to the 
present and in every field of civilization, 
can be used by any number of classes. 
An amusing sidelight on our history is 
afforded by Heroes, Outlaws and Funny 
Fellows, by Olive Beaupre Miller 
(Doubleday, $2.50), which has illustra- 
tions by Richard Bennett. This has col- 
lected stories of our legendary heroes 
in and out of real life, from Captain 
Kidd and “Lord” Timothy Dexter to 
Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill. And I 
must not omit a book you may think 
a nursery one because its pictures are 
like court cards come to life in bright 
colors: Kings and Queens, by Eleanor 
and Herbert Farjeon (Dutton, $2). 
This was seized upon by adults as soon 
as it came out some years ago, and has 
been handed around among them ever 
since; it is a series of catchy and useful 
rhymes for remembering something 
about each of the rulers of England, 


Literary Leads 


BOOK WEEK ON THE AIR 

At least seven national broadcasts have 
been scheduled in celebration of Book Week. 
Although most of the programs are aimed at 
a group younger than high school age, there’s 
no reason why the broadcasts shouldn’t be 
enjoyed by older readers interested in meet- 
ing old beok friends dramatized on the air. 
We especially recommend Columbia’s Amer- 
ican School of the Air program, “Tales from 
Far and Near,” which promises a special Book 
Week feature (Thursday, Nov. 16 at 9:15 
E.S.T. over WABC; rebroadcast at other hours 
for other parts of the country); and the U. S. 
Office of Education’s program, “Books Around 
the World,” scheduled for Sunday, Nov. 19 
from 9:30 to 10 E.S.T. over the Blue Net- 
work of NBC. 


LAST MINUTE SUGGESTIONS 


It isn’t too late to write to the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, 
28 West 44th Street, New York for free 
posters, radio scripts, questions for quiz con- 
tests, lists of children’s book made into mov- 





with appropriate pictures, and it has 
now been brought up to date to include 
the present King and Queen. 
Courageous Lives, by Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis (Coward, $2), is a group of 
inspiring sketches of the careers of 
Caxton, Christopher Wren, Sarah Sid- 
dons, Dickens, Sir Thomas More, Ed- 
mund Halley, Roger Bacon, Robert 
Owen and Florence Nightingale. And to 
bring this brief survey to a close, there 
is an unusual contribution to our na- 
tional history in a new biography by 
Frank and Cortelle Hutchins, Washing- 
ton and the Lafayettes (Longmans, 
$2.50), which takes the Lafayette 
family into the second generation in its 
friendship with the United States. 











TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 
(Key om page 34) 
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. left 

. nest 

. quart 
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. bee 
psychologist 
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. foot 

. coat 
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ies, etc, as helps for Book Week celebra. 
tions. Movie stills, at 12 for a dollar, are 
available from this same source. 


HELPS 

As we mentioned in an earlier column 
(Oct. 23) a variety of materials and ideas 
for Book Week activities are available from 
Book Week Headquarters (62 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. C.). In the Oct. 28 Publishers’ 
Weekly, the office reports that to date they 
had received orders for the following Book 
Week helps: 4,800 little fiags of foreign na. 
tions (in sets of 60); 1,300 dolls dressed in 
national costumes (ten in a set); 8,000 paper 
dolls also in costume (20 to a set); 15,000 
copies of the book list “Everyland” ( prepared 
by the Education Department of the Newark 
Public Library); 800 copies of the Bowker 
Company’s Map of Children ‘Round the 
World; and 400 other Bowker decorative 
maps of individual countries. No one can 
say that the twenty-first annual Book Week 
has caught the libraries and schools of this 
country napping. 


WE RECOMMEND 


We take this occasion to recommend two 
books we know you'll enjoy. They're not on 
the best seller list yet, nor are they Book 
Club choices. Read Mand, her own journal 
edited and arranged for publication by Rich- 
ard Lee Strout (Macmillan); and The Duke 
Decides, by John Tunis (Harcourt). 








Types of Patrons 

(Concluded from page 20-E) 
are picking their teeth after a hearty 
dinner, we imagine them thinking pen- 
sively: “Well, nothing to do just now. 
Might as well run over to the library 
so I can say I came and the place was 
closed.” On the Fourth of July, after 
shooting off the children’s firecrackers: 
“Oh, yes! I almost forgot! Have to check 
up on the library so I can raise cain 
with them tomorrow!” 

The Puzzlers. Words very nearly fail 
us at the mere thought of these horrible 
monstrosities. They come up to the 
desk with flashing smiles, waving long 
lists of books which we are expected to 
hunt out for them so they can identify 
the illustrations which have been run- 
ning in the papers, and win $10,000. 
After hours of running to and fro, we 
are rewarded with a “Thank you # 
much! You certainly deserve a great 
of credit for helping me with this! I am 
sure I shall win the prize!” Or they 
lean, brooding, over the dictionary for 
hours while the other Puzzlers glare at 
them and come up to the desk to com- 
plain. When at last we try to take the 
dictionary from them, they hang on toit 
crying, “You have no Right to do this 
to me!” Frankly, the Puzzlers are just 
as puzzling to us as the puzzles are to 
the Puzzlers. What was the Lord think- 
ing of when he made such people? 


Reprinted from the Wilson Library Bulletin, by 
permission of the Editor. 
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How to Use Your Library Tools 


By Mary Armstrong Ayres 


Readers’ Adviser, Oak Park (Illinois) Public Library 


that nearly all freshmen lost from 
one to four months of their first 
semester if they were unfamiliar with 
library usage. It is rather like the ac- 
cumulated loss of hours to autoists and 
destrians when a drawbridge across 
such a busy river as the Chicago is open 
during a rush hour! Most libraries are 
really very human places and not diffi- 
cult to understand after the first time or 
two. Their whole idea is to make books 
available to people as quickly and easily 
as possible. 

People go to libraries for three rea- 
sons: to borrow books for home use; to 
look up some information in a book, 
pamphlet, or periodical; to browse and 
read for pleasure or inspiration. There- 
fore there are generally two depart- 
ments, one for the circulation of books 
and one for reference and reading—the 
first equipped with lending desk and 
open shelves for people to choose books 
to take home, and the second with many 
tables and chairs for study use. School 
libraries emphasize the reference side 
of library work, and have as many 
shelves as possible free of access. 


The arrangement of books on the 
shelves is an important item in every 
library. There have been many strange 
ways of doing this. One home arranged 
them by color. A small library placed 
them on the shelves in the order in 
which they were purchased; another 
shelved them according to author; and 
one which Dorothy Canfield Fisher de- 
scribes in a short story, kept them in 
groups according to the way they had 
been acquired, such as “the cake-sale” 
group, and the “minstrel-show” group! 
These arrangements may have some 
thyme or reason, but not enough to make 
them universal. 

Since the beginning of time and lan- 
posse, man has been classifying his 

ledge according to its kind, and it 

was a normal thing for those who start- 
ed libraries to classify the books by their 
ject matter. But for centuries there 
was no method of notation which could 
be used by librarians and yet be under- 
stood by everyone. Finally, Melvil Dew- 
€y, & young student at Amherst College, 
invented a system which was published 
about 1876, called the “Dewey Decimal 
ification.” His idea was to divide 

all knowledge into ten great classes, with 
many sub-divisions, and assign to each 
class one of the hundreds in numbers, 
to the subdivisions tens, wnits, and 
decimals. Thus 700 is Fine Arts, 


A UNIVERSITY professor once said 
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780 is music, 784 is vocal music, and 
784.6 is student songs. 

The outline of the classification is 
as follows: 


000 General books which have no specific 
subject, such as encyclopaedias and mag- 
azines. 

100 Philosophy, including psychology, ethics, 
logic, etc. 

200 Religion of all times and places. 








500 Natural Science 
510 Mathematics 
520 Astronomy 


300 Social Science 
310 Statistics 

320 Political Science 
330 Economics 


oe a 
350 Administration ed 
360 Associations 550 Geology 
370 Education 560 Paleontology 
380 Commerce 570 Biology 
390 Customs, Pop- 580 Botany 

ular Life 590 Zoology 





Advanced students must keep posted on new publications in their field of study. 
The man and girl at rear are looking through the drawers of the card catalogue. 


300 Sociology. 

400 Philology. 

500 Natural Science, 

600 Useful Arts. 

700 Fine Arts. 

800 Literature in the sense of creative writing 
in its various forms. 

900 History, Geography, Biography. 


It was a difficult matter for Mr. Dew- 
ey to compress all knowledge into so 
few classes. Fortunately the three great 
classes left when he reached 900 were 
so closely connected in relationship that 
it was quite legitimate to put them in 
the same big class. History would not 
have been what it is without the great 
personalities whose biographies have 
been written, and geography has influ- 
enced history from the dawning of time. 
Caesar’s Gallic wars were fought be- 
cause “all Gaul is divided into three 

arts.” Therefore it is not unreasonable 
to have the 900’s read: 


900-909 General history of the world. 
910-919 Geography and travel. 
920-929 Biography. 

930-999 History by country. 


Each hundred is sub-divided into its 
own tens like this: 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 19-26 (English Section) are omitted. 


And then the tens are divided again 
into their units in the same fashion as 
the nation is divided into states, the 
states into counties, the counties into 
cities and townships, and so on down 
to the individual. Language (the 400 
group, called philology) and literature 
(the 800 group) are divided by country 


or language. For example: 


800 Literature in general 
810 American literature 
820 English literature 
830 German literature 
840 French literature 
850 Italian literature 
860 Spanish literature 
870 Latin literature 

880 Greek literature 
890 Other literature 


And each literature is broken up thus: 


840 French literature in general 
841 French poetry 

842 French drama 

843 French fiction 

844 French essays 

845 French oratory 

846 French letters 

847 French humor and satire 
848 French miscellany 


‘849 French Provencal 














So if a student needs a German dio- 
tionary he would turn to 433, or a Greek 
grammar he would find in 485. Don 
Quixote in Spanish would come under 
863, and Dante’s Divine Comedy in the 
original would be 851. It is really rather 
fascinating to follow up some of the 
subjects and see where they come, and 
it is as interesting as a cross-word puzzle 
to take a digit like 9 or 7 and note its 
variations. 900 is History, and when 
a 9 follows a zero anywhere in the classi- 
fication it indicates “history of,” as: 
109—history of philosophy; 370.9—his- 
tory of education; 821.09—history of 
English poetry. The 7’s following a zero 
mean “study of.” Thus: 580.7 shows 
the study of Botany, 340.7 is for the 
study of Law. A person who uses a 
library frequently becomes accustomed 
to certain numbers and these numbers 
will always stand for that class of books 
in his mind. 

The problem which confronts the 
librarian after the books have all been 
assigned their proper class numbers is 
to differentiate between the many that 
belong in the same class. One method 
which is becoming more and more com- 
mon is merely to arrange all with the 
same class number alphabetically by the 
author’s last name, just as Fiction is ar- 
ranged, except that Fiction has long 
since lost its class number! Ctker iitra 
ries still use the more scientific way of 
assigning to each author a number after 
his initial, making a complete call num- 
ber which looks like this: for Proc- 
tor’s The Art of Skiing. 

In this case the books are placed on 
the shelves in their absolute order by 
the call number. 


Biography an Exception 


Biography seems to be an exception 
to,all rules! In individual biography the 
person written about is generally of 
much greater importance than the 
author, while in collective biography 
with so many personalities all between 
the same covers, the author takes prece- 
dence. The custom has grown to be 
almost universal to use the 920 number 
for collective biography, with the usual 
author number, while a capital “B” 
stands for individual biography. A book 
like Strachey’s Eminent Victorians will 
read 220. while Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin will be & An excellent argu- 
ment for the “B” followed by the initial 
of the biographies is that a student look- 
ing for Edgar Allan Poe or Woodrow 
Wilson would find all lives of him in 
the same place. 


With all the books arranged and num- 
bered, it yet remains a fact that the 
reader is not at all sure what number 


has been assigned to the book for which 
he is searching. Some sort of directory 
is needed, and this is the Dictionary 
Catalogue, so called because of its abso- 
lutely alphabetical arrangement by the 
“first letter of the first word of the top 
line” on each card. 

A good catalogue is part of the librar- 
ian. It is a substitute for him or her 
when time presses and crowds are thick- 
est. In it should be answers to all the 
most common questions, such as “Who 


811 Robinson, Edwin Arlington 

R56 Man against the sky 
Following that card will be another and 
then another and then another——one 
author card for each of the books by 
Robinson which the library owns. The 
call number in the corner will tell him 
where to go. 

Another time Professor History sug- 
gests in class that Richard Carvel gives 
a vivid account of the beginnings of the 
American Revolution. The interested 
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“First edition.” 
Bibliograpby~ p. xxii-xxiti 


@ Title 
Library of Congress 


os 





Copyright A 52391 (3243) 





613.7 Physical education 
W958A «= Miller, J.P. 
My system: 15 mimites’ exercise a day for 
health’s sake... new ed.,re-written and enl.. 
Lond.Link houset pref. 1930) 
Tllus. ports. 
Hornung, Clarence Pearson. 


Handbook of designs and devices; geometric elements, by 
Clarence Pearson Hornung; with 1836 examples drawn by 
the author New York and London, Harper & brothers, 1932 


1. Design, Decorative 2. Devices 3. Geometrical drawing 


NK1570.86 








382—15601 


145 











Above are a library subject card and a Library of Congress author card. Wook at 
the date on the card. If you want more recent material, consult the Read«rs’ Guide. 


wrote it?” “What did he write?” “What 
is there about .. .?” And the answers 
are written on cards which are filed in 
the drawers of a filing cabinet, for libra- 
ries as well as business houses long ago 
discovered the advantages of the card 
index. Filing cabinets are capable of 
expansion from one drawer to a floor 
covered with cases of drawers, and still 
the cards will be in one alphabet! When 
new books come and their cards are 
made, the cards may be filed at once. 
When books are worn out or out of date 
and need to be withdrawn from the 
shelves, the cards may be taken from 
the drawers without affecting the rest 
of the catalogue. Catalogues in book 
form were never like that. 


When Professor Literature requests 
the reading of some of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s poems, the student will ap- 
proach the catalogue case and discover 
that the time-saving person who filed 
the cards had made the alphabet run 
vertically instead of horizontally, with 
an eve to future growth, and also that 
the indicators on the outside of the 
drawers necessitate the user’s knowledge 
of the alphabet. At last he finds the 
drawer which says “Ro-ry.” He pulls it 
out and finds 








student looks in the catalogue for the 
drawer containing Ri and finds 


Richard Carvel 
Churchill, Winston 


As there is no call number in the corner, 
he will understand that the book is fic- 
tion and look for it in the fiction section 
of the library under the author's name 
(Churchill). 


Or the Science Instructor 


Again the science instructor wants & 
paper on “Radio and Its Abuses.” The 
drawer with “R-Ra” will produce per- 
haps a dozen cards with Radio on the 
top line from which he may make a 
choice. 


659 Radio 
G61 Goode, Kenneth Macharness 
Whats about radio? 


These are the three simplest forms of 
cards—the author, the title, and the sub- 
ject; but there are a few others it might 
be well to become ‘familiar with. The 
“cross reference” idea is used in all good 
encyclopaedias as well catalogues, an¢ 
has two forms——“see” and “see also. 
The “see” reference means “We do not 
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PERIODICAL 


DERICK, Orie Isaac 
aes iculum. in the light of research. bibliog 
Sch R 47:675-85 O °39 
FREEDOM of the press 
acy: its essentials and its problems. 
il Scholastic 35:18S-19S O 9 '39 
We'd never be happy otherwise; one-act play 
of Elijah Lovejoy’s struggle for freedom 
of the press; ed. by H. Hagedorn. E. P. 
Conkle. il Scholastic 36:21E-23E4+ O 2 ‘39 
FRENCH literature 
Bibliography 
Prench book list for 1938-1939. Library J 64: 
796-9 O 15 °39 : 
FRENCH opera. See Opera, French 
FREUD, Sigmund 
Freud's influence on literature. B. DeVoto. 
por Sat R Lit en O 7 '39 
. _— 


Sigmund % “etion * 
qa 


LITERATURE 17 


GALLUP, George Horace 


Makin democracy work every day. 
Scholastic 35:29-30 O 2 ‘39 _ 
GAMBLING 
Passing of the pool shark. E. J. Vogeler. Am 
Mercury 48:346-51 N °39 
GAME preserves 
Sportsman’s paradise: Barnacre, estate of 
R. M. Carrier, in the delta country of north- 
west Mississippi. N. Buckingham. il Coun- 
wa 76:27-8+ O '39 


Swiss hornet game played with ten-foot club. 
il Pop Mech 72:699 N °39 
GARDEN pools 
Draining pools. House B 81:125 N ‘39 
GARDENING 
ardens. D. Nicholas. il plans Country Life 
76:50+ Jl; 484+ Ag; 544+ S; 72-30 °° 
Gaer* * seonefare . 


The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (above) is an invaluable time-saver. 
The contents of more than a hundred magazines are accurately indexed in its pages. 


use this term. Look under this other.” 
Shorthand see 
Stenography 
“See also” means “You may find more 
on your subject under these headings.” 
Sports see also 
Athletics 
Baseball 
Basketball, etc. 

The last form is the “analytic” which 
is used for books of short stories, plays, 
collective biographies, and many other 
books with varied subjects. All the plays 
and short stories and biographies need 
separate cards and the form is like this: 


Masque of the red death 
Poe, E. A. (in his Gold Bug and other tales, 
p. 15-32) 


A ready knowledge of the alphabet 
and a fair share of common sense will 
take any student through a library cata- 
logue and help him find the things he 
wants when he wants them. 

If you are looking for up-to-date in- 
formation on current events and people 
in the news or for articles on new books 
and writers, you must consult this year’s 
and last year’s magazines as well as 
books. The Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Liter::iture and the Book Review Di- 
gest, both published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, will make this task easier 
for you. 


Readers’ Guide 


The Readers’ Guide is a subject and 
author index, with only a few title en- 
tries, chiefly of short stories. Every- 
thing that can be abbreviated has been 
so treated. The first pages are devoted 
to a list of the periodicals indexed, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by their abbrevia- 
tions, since it is the abbreviations that 
the reader sees when he consults the 
index. At the end of the list of peri- 
odicals is one of other abbreviations used 
in the index. N for November, Ja for 
January, il for illustrated articles, por for 
Portrait, etc. Then follows the regular 
index with subjects and authors in heavy 
type at the left hand of each column 
and the titles of the articles in lighter 
type under the subject or author. Very 
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large subjects are subdivided, with the 
names of the subdivisions printed in the 
center of the column under the main 
subject heading. The subject entries 
look like this: 


DEMOCRACY 
Debt threatens democracy. 
Harper 179:1-9 Je °39 
The first sentence is, of course, the title 
of the article. This is followed by the 
author's name. Turning back to the list 
of abbreviations we see that tab means 
that the article contains a statistical 
table or chart. Then the name of the 
magazine, given almost in full if it is 
short, abbreviated if it is long. The first 
figure after the name of the magazine 
gives its volume number, and the figures 
after the colon indicate the pages on 
which the article is printed. Last comes 
the date of the issue in which the article 
appeared—in this case, June, 1939. The 
author entries are printed in the same 
way, except that the author’s name ap- 
pears above the title of the article in- 
stead of after it, and is printed in heavy 
type. Thus: 
FISCHER, Leo 


Softball steps up. 
Je °39 


R. Helton tab 


Read Digest 34: 134-5 





The Readers’ Guide is published semi 
monthly, with monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual and annual cumulations. That is 
to say, every second issue contains all 
the material that appeared in the pre- 
ceding issue, plus its own new entries, 
all in the same alphabetical order. The 
last issue in each three-month period 
likewise combines its own new entries 
with those of the preceding issues in a 
single thick volume, and at the end of 
six months a still bigger cumulation is 
issued. At the end of a year the process 
is repeated, so that all the entries for 
the year are to be found in alphabetical 
order in a single bound volume. This 
saves the reader the trouble of having 
to leaf through more than twenty sep- 
arate indexes in order to find all the 
articles that: have been written on a 
given subject during the preceding year. 
Every other year a still bigger cumula- 
tion is issued for the two-year period. 

The Abridged Readers’ Guide is con- 
structed in the same manner as the 
larger work, but indexes a smaller num- 
ber of periodicals. 


Book Review Digest 


The Book Review Digest, which is 
also published cumulatively and is found 
in most public libraries, gives concise 
summaries of new books followed by 
short quotations, both favorable and un- 
favorable, from reviews of the books. 
The arrangement is alphabetical by 
authors of books (not of reviews), and 
in the back of each issue is an index of 
book subjects and titles. 

For students, the library, whether 
school, college, or public, is the labora- 
tory whose tools are books, pamphlets 
and magazines. A thorough a 
of the use of these tools is indispensable 
to any individual who seeks advance- 
ment in knowledge. 





Courtesy, Photographic Division WPA Federal Art Project 


A remedial reading exhibit in the Seward Park branch, New York Public Library. 
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As Keeper of Printed Books 
in the British Museum, 
SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI 
(1797-1879), became the 
first great modern librarian. 
He reorganized the Mu- 
seum’s reference service, 
and induced Parliament to 
grant much larger sums for 
the purchase of books. He 
designed the Museum’s fa- 










- mous circular Reading 

oks Room, which was opened in 

erg 1857, a year after he had 

a been appointed chief li- 
brarian. He retired in 1866. 

jay. 

the 
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After receiving a Ph.D in 
—_— from Yale, AR- 
R E. BOSTWICK 
(1860-—) taught school 
and did editorial work for 
some years. From 1895 to 
1909 he was on the staffs 
of the New York and 
Brooklyn Public Libraries. 
was then appointed li- 
i of the St. Louis 
Public Library, a position 
he still holds. He was sci- 
ence editor of The Literary 
Digest for nearly 40 years 
and has written standard 
books on library work. 
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The first and best known American subscription library was the Philadel- 
phia Library Company, founded in 1731 by Benjamin Franklin and his 
Each subscriber contributed 40 shillings the first year and 10 
The present home of the Library Company 
is shown above. At the right is the set of books which Franklin donated 
to the town church of Franklin, Mass. It was one of the few town libraries 
in America at the beginning of the 19th century. The first tax-supported 





CHARLES COFFIN 
JEWETT (1816-68) went 
to Europe in the 1840’s to 
buy books for the Brown 
University Library. He was 
impressed by Panizzi’s work 
at the British Museum and 
introduced some of his 
methods in America. He 
was appointed librarian of 
the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1846,.and was later li- 
brarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. He organized 
the first library convention, 
held in New York in 1853. 





Miss GRATIA A. COUN- 
TRYMAN (1866-—) has 
been called the “Jane Ad- 


dams” of library service. 
She began to work for the 
Minneapolis Public Library 
after her graduation from 
the University of Minne- 
sota in 1889 and served as 
chief librarian from 1904 
until she retired in 1936. 
Her tireless interest in all 
classes of readers made the 
Minneapolis Library an out- 
stan‘ing example of com- 
munity service and adult 
education. 





in Boston. 









WILLIAM F. POOLE 
(1821-94) was a library 
administrator in Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities. 
He compiled the first gen- 
eral magazine index in the 
United States in 1848, 
while still a student at Yale. 
Poole’s Index, as it was 
called, was brought up to 
date from time to time, first 
by himself and then by a 
committee of librarians, un- 
til it was superseded in 
1906 by the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 


WILLIAM WARNER 
BISHOP (1871- —), a Uni- 
versity of Michigan gradu- 
ate, served at the Princeton 
University Library and as 
superintendent of the Li- 
brary of Congress Reading 
Room. Since 1915 he has 
been librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was 
honored as chairman of the 
committee of American li- 
brarians invited by Pope XI 
to recatalogue the Vatican 
Library in 1928. He is one 
of the best known American 
university librarians. 


the country. 


public library was founded in Peterboro, N. H., in 1833. By 1848 a 
court order authorized the raising of taxes to support a public library 
It was opened in 1854—the first large municipal library in 
Meanwhile laws permitting taxation for town libraries had 
been passed in several states, and from then on public libraries were 
recognized as an essential part of American life, along with public schools. 
They are still, however, hampered by inadequate budgets and salaries. 


MELVIL DEWEY (1851- 
1931) was the most in- 


fluential librarian of his 
time. He invented the 
Dewey Decimal System, the 
most widely used method of 
classifying books. He help- 
ed to organize the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 
founded The Library Jour- 
nal, and in 1887 established 
the first library school at 
Columbia University. As 
director of the New York 
State Library he built up a 
system of traveling libraries. 





Miss JENNIE M. FLEX- 
NER, formerly head of the 
circulation department of 
the Louisville Free Public 
Library, has been the read- 
ers’ adviser at the New 
York Public Library since 
1929. She has gained a 
nation-wide reputation for 
her work in the compara- 
tively new field of advisory 
service and with Miss Sigrid 
Edge has written the au- 
thoritative work on the sub- 
ject. She has been a visit- 
ing lecturer at library 
schools. 


Mlustrations courtesy of Philadelphia Library Co., Macmillan Co., N. ¥. Public Library, Boston Public Library, H. W. Wilson Co., American Library Assuciation. 














After graduating from the 
Columbia Law School, 


“HERBERT PUTNAM 


(1861-—) went to Min- 
neapolis to practice law, but 
became the first librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. He was appointed 
librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library in 1895, and 
Librarian of Congress in 
1899. Under his direction 
the Library of Congress at- 
tained its place as the fore- 
most American library (see 
p. 4). He retired last year. 


CARL H. MILAM (1884- 
—), a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, was 
secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Commission of Indi- 
ana and later director of 
the Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Public Library. Since 1920 
he has been secretary of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, where he has contrib- 
uted greatly to library prog- 
ress throughout the country. 
Founded in 1876, the A.L. 
A. is the official ozganiza- 
tion of American librarians, 
with 15,000 members. 





















BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


9. That’s Wrong, You’re Right 
By Gay Head 


VERYTHING went wrong for 
FE Tubby that day. Absolutely 
everything. Her bad luck began 
first thing that morning when she poked 
her feet out of bed and couldn’t find her 
slippers and the floor was like ice. Then, 
when she finally got down on her hands 
and knees and reached under the bed, 
she pulled out her blue flannel skirt and 
yellow blouse, along with the slippers! 
The skirt was covered with a dirty fuzz 
and the blouse was in a million wrinkles, 
and she'd planned on wearing them to 
school that day. How in the world they 
got under the bed, she couldn’t imagine. 
Unless, of course, she’d sort of tossed 
them toward the bed, instead of hang- 
ing them up in the closet, yesterday 
when she’d been in a hurry to change. 
Oh, well, she’d have to wear the plaid 
dress again, even if it did need cleaning 
and had several snaps missing at the 
waist, and the hem was coming out. A 
safety pin would fix that, only it did 
make a terrible dip there in front. U-um! 
Perhaps it was because she looked and 
felt so much like one that she simply 
couldn't face stewed prunes at break- 
fast. When her father asked what was 
the matter, she said she wasn’t hungry, 
and, besides, she was on a diet; but Mr. 
Adams put his foot down on her going 
to school without any breakfast. He said 
she was carrying “this diet business” too 
far, and was beginning to look peaked 
to him, since she'd lost about ten pounds. 
Tub finally decided to eat some oat- 
meal and had just started on it when 
Mrs. Adams calmly announced that 
she had written. Aunt Mabel they 
would go to Whiteville for Thanksgiv- 
ing and the weekend following. Tubby 
nearly dropped her spoon. To Aunt 
Mabel’s—in Whiteville—a hundred and 
fifty miles away? And just yesterday 
she'd made the most important date of 
her life. To go to the Friday after 
Thanksgiving Turkey Trot with “Screw- 
ball” Lewis! Why it practically amount- 
ed to—to—treason, Pr her family to 
spoil everything this way. And for 
what? Aunt Mabel’s stuffy house and a 
lot of family, all of them old as Methu- 
saleh, except Cousin Wilfred whom 
Tubby had hated ever since they were 
kids and he used to put toads, bees, and 
once even a dead catfish in her bed. 
Dear Cousin Wilfred—by this time he 
probably had the house crawling with 
octopuses! : 


? 





« 


Tubby stirred her oatmeal furiously 
for a moment, but she was mumbling 
to herself, something about never hav- 
ing any fun, when Mrs. Adams asked 
who was this “Screwball person,” any- 
way. Tub looked up in surprise. It 
seemed impossible that there should be 
people in the world who didn’t know. 
Who—was—“Screwball”? Why, he was 
the smoothest boy at Central, the best 





Democratic with your parents. As I've 
told you, time and again, you can always 
invite your friends here.” 

“Oh, Mo-ther, don’t be so—.” Old 
fashioned was the word Tub started to 
use, but something told her she'd al- 
ready lost. So she threw down her 
spoon with a bang and left the table in 
a huff without so much as saying “Ex- 
cuse me.” She ran to her room, snatched 
up her coat and books, and stomped out 
of the apartment. She wouldn’t go back, 
even after she discovered that she had 
neither lunch money nor carfare, and 
that she’d forgotten to change her shoes 
and was still wearing the high-heeled 
pumps she’d had on at breakfast. Well, 
she’d just wear them for spite, even if 
they didn’t go well with the plaid dress. 
As for lunch, she’d either borrow some 








Tubby had thought the way “Screwball” always said, “Hi, sucker, what can I do you 
for?” was cute before, but now it seemed to have a new and different meaning, 


dancer in—town, the slickest soda-jerker 
the Big Scoop had ever had! 

Mr. Adams immediately wanted to 
know if the Big Scoop had anything to 
do with the fact that Tubby’s allowance 
had been so “inadequate” recently; and, 
although Tub was unprepared to argue 
that pont, she thought her father’s at- 
titude was understandable. But her 
mother’s was—deplorable! Mrs. Adams 
said she'd never heard of this Lewis boy 
or his parents and she would not permit 
any daughter of hers to go out with boys 
she’d never—— 

Before Tubby realized what she was 
doing, she was standing up, waving her 
spoon in the air and shouting all sorts 


of things about Democracy and Injus- ° 


tice and Dictators and—Democracy! 
“Just a moment, Angela,” said Mrs. 
Adams firmly. “If you'd let me finish 
what I started to say without interrupt- 
ing, I don’t think it would be necessary 
for you to go into the international situ- 
ation just now. I’m simply saying that 
you can not go out with boys, or make 
dates to go out with them, until you 
introduce them to your father and me. 


That, I think, is only being Just and 


money or—perhaps she'd go on a hunger 
strike, conduct a “passive resistance” 
campaign against Aunt Mabel! 

In assembly Tub tried to spot “Screw- 
ball,” just so she could smile at him; but 
Spike Newberry, who was sitting in the 
next row back, kept yanking the ribbon 
bow off her hair and handing it to her 
and she didn’t have time to do anything 
except keep putting the bow back, 
which was just what Spike wanted. Her 
feet were hurting from having walked 
to school in high heels, so she slipped off 
one shoe just in time for Lula Moss to 
come scrambling over her and kick the 
shoe two rows ahead. Everybody around 
her Jaughed and Tub was already turn- 
ing crimson when Peanut Ryder stepped 
up with the shoe and said, “Ah, Cinder- 
ella, what dainty feet you have—size rut 

But that wasn’t all. Not by an earful. 
This would be the day of the College 
of Musical Knowledge assembly pro- 
gram, planned by George Bagby, and 
that horrible Tommy Trotter was the 
Professor. Tubby made up her mind 
not to listen to a word of it; anything 


’ Tommy Trotter did would be silly! But 


everybody else was interested,, and 
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every once in a while Tubby would 
eatch herself listening to some question, 
like the one Sue Pepper stumbled on. 
She was supposed to identify the words 
falsetto, libretto, allegretto and Rigoletto. 
Sue said she thought that. last one was 
some sort of spaghetti! 

All during morning classes, Professor 
Trotter's words kept ringing in Tub’s 
ears, especially That’s Wrong, You're 
Right, and she was doodling instead of 
writing algebraic equations on her work- 
sheet when Miss Doolittle walked up the 
aisle. Consequently, she had to stay in 
after school. When she finally got away, 
she dashed into the locker room. She 
was in a terrific hurry, because she 
would be late getting to the Big Scoop. 
Where—oh where was that scarf—the 
striped one “Screwball” had said he 
liked? Tub stuck her head in the locker 
to find it. 

“Why, she’s nothing but a barnacle 
to him,” came a voice that sounded like 
Sue Pepper’s. 

“You mean—to ‘Screwball’? Well, why 
can't he duck the date and go with us 
to Stony Point then?” 

“Well, he said he might if he could 
think up some good excuse for not being 
here Thanksgiving. She absolutely 
roped him in on the date. You know, 
she hangs around the Big Scoop every 
afternoon. And, of course, he can’t af- 
ford to be impolite. She buys a lot of 
stuff there.” 

Tub was almost suffocated, but she 
kept her head in the locker until the two 
girls went on out. She turned around to 
find Kay Wilder closing her locker. Tub 
didn’t know Kay very well, but she 
would have spoken except for being so 
horribly embarrassed. Kay looked at her 
and smiled. 

“Some girls are such—cats,” she said 
and then added, “Going my way, Tub? 
Come on, I'll treat you to a soda at the 
Big Scoop.” 

At first Tub thought perhaps Kay 
was making fun of her, but then she 
realized Kay was simply telling her to 
keep her chin up! 

“Okay,” said Tub. “And thanks.” 

When they sat down at the counter, 
“Screwball” breezed up with his usual 
“Hi, sucker, what can I do you for?” 
Always before, Tub had thought that 
was cute, but now, she wasn’t so sure. 
She said, “Hello,” but not very enthusi- 
astically. 

When he had served Kay’s chocolate 
malted, “Screw” brought Tub’s glass of 
milk and said, “Look, Tub, I’m afraid 
I won't be in town Thanksgiving for the 

ce. You see, my family usually go 
to my grandmother’s and——” 

Tubby bit her lips and then said 
quickly, “Oh, I knew I had something to 
tell you. I won't be here either. I’m 
Ivited to a houseparty ... with Wil- 
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fred.” She said “Wilfred” as if he were 
as well-known as Clark Gable. 

“Oh, well, perhaps we can get to- 
gether again sometime. Sorry, have to 


take an order out!” And with that 
“Screwball” walked out. 

Tub and Kay finished their drinks, 
then Kay had to dash for the Southside 
bus. Tub did a lot of thinking as she 
walked home. 

When she went in, Mrs. Adams was 
sitting at the desk writing a letter. 

“Mother,” Tub said, “I suppose I was 


pretty unreasonable this morning. I'm 


sorry. Honestly. And I'll be glad to go 


to Aunt Mab——why, what's this?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Adams, smiling. 
“That came in a letter from Mabel this 
afternoon. It’s a snapshot of Wilfred 
and his best friend and they’re planning 
to take you to a football game Thanks- 
giving afternoon.” 

Why, Wilfred looked——okay, and his 
friend was ditto, and there wasn’t an 
octopus in sight. 


Next Week: TABLE D’HOTE 





Setter and Terrier 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Setter declared Terrier’s master must 
be a wise man to get dog food out of a 
can. 

“Do you know who was the smartest 
man in the world?” asked Terrier. 

“Tell me,” replied Setter. 

“Solomon.” 

“T never heard of him,” returned Set- 
ter. “Was he smarter than the firefly 
who sits on your tongue when you bite 
at him and then lights up your mouth 
to see where your teeth are?” 

Terrier bobbed his head affirmatively. 

“What about the old mink who stole 
the bait out of my master’s trap?” asked 
Setter. “Was Solomon smarter than he?” 

“What does a mink know?” scoffed 
Terrier. 

“He’s smarter than the trout because 
he feeds on trout.” 

“Feeds on trout?” said Terrier. 

“Yes,” replied Setter. “In that lies the 
Story of the World.” 

“All I know is that people say Solomon 
was the wisest man who lived,” said 
Terrier. 

“Wisdom is another matter.” 

Setter said nothing for a while and 
then added: 

“I wonder if Solomon was wiser than 
the bud that breaks into flower and per- 
fumes the whole garden?” 

Setter knew by the jauntiness of Ter- 
rier’s step that they were in a familiar 
neighborhood. 

The houses frightened Setter. They 
were all attached to one another so that 
you couldn’t race between them in a 
pinch. You could run only in two direc- 
tions—forward and backward. He felt 
that a boot might pop out of a doorway 
and catch him in the ribs. 

“This is the street I live on,” said 
Terrier proudly, as they rounded a cor- 
ner. “We like it here but it’s expensive.” 

“It’s all man-made,” remarked Setter. 

“Man-made?” 

“Yes,” said Setter. “They've removed 
Nature and replaced her with bricks and 
steel.” 

“Land is at a premium in the city,” 
replied Terrier. 


“There is no land in the city,” said 
Setter. “Just buildings and pavement.” 

Setter continued: 

“What do you suppose city angle- 
worms do at night when they can’t come 
up to the surface for air?” 

“You're an odd chap,” said Terrier. 

“You know,” said Setter laughing, 
“sometimes in the early morning I used 
to creep up and grab an angleworm by 
the nose and then pull backward just to 
see him stretch.” 

Setter became thoughtful. 

“Ambition does strange things to peo- 
ple,” he said. 

“You, ambitious!” cried Terrier. 

“I was thinking of master,” said Setter. 

“Oh. What about him?” asked Ter- 
rier. x 

“He wants to be a bookkeeper,” re- 
plied Setter. 

Without the slightest warning Terrier 
gave a low whine of joy and raced to- 
ward a man and woman coming down 
the steps of one of the houses. Setter 
followed close behind. : 

When Terrier reached them he began 
to leap against the man’s trousers. 

“Get away!” cried the man, trying to 
push him off with his foot. 

“Scat!” exclaimed the woman. 

Setter stood safely at the curb. 

Changing his tactics, Terrier started 
te leap against the woman. 

“Why, Robert, it’s Pepys,” she cried. 
“The little wretch is positively filthy!” 

The man reached down and picked 
him up by the neck. 

“So he is!” he said gruffly. 

Setter thought the woman looked 
beautiful. 

The door to the house opened and a 
butler came down the steps. 

“It’s Pepys,” said the man to the but- 
ler. “Here, take the little beast and 
give him a bath; then see that he doesn’t 
get off his leash again.” 

The butler took Terrier with a firm 
hand and accidentally pinched him 
hard. Pepys yipped. 

Setter looked on as Terrier was car- 
ried back up the steps and the man and 
woman got in a car and drove away. 





Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine by permis-~ 
sion of the editors and the author. 
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1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress. city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


rgy Planters are my meat 
me do any feat 


p I'm to be 


Read these rules carefully 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 


4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 ib... tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 











per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St.. New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Scholastic, February 
Sth, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Creative Crafts 


artwares 
beautiful, lasting gifts, 4 
Wares, costune accessories. Easy to teach. 
Delightful results. 

New Interest . New} 
New Enthusiasm 

Write for packet of literature describing 
——— each intriguing item—hundred: 
WRITE sxc 
——__ instruction on Craft Color Pro- 
cesses and Techniques. FREE to teachers 
—others 10¢. 


ZA Mailed Postpaid . coraglo assortment in- 
: — ooden Plate. Ser- 

ing Tray, Three 6” Mata, 

Box, Wooden 4 





























Most fun 
for your money . . . buy fire- ¢ 
works direct. 35¢ box salutes B 
FREE with every order. Earn 
flreworks showing catalog to 
your friends. Send for FREE 
catalog today. 

SPENCER FIREWORKS COMPANY 
P. O. Box A-150 POLK, OHIO 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 

— $1.00 


FIREWOR 
“ 





20 back numbers of LEISURE 


volumes — $2.00 eac) 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 









ble prices 30c up. 
attractive, free catalog. 
Beg P METAL ARTS GO., ine, Rochester, &. ¥. 








Good Citizenship 
In the School Library 


HE school library can mean many 
things to many students—a quiet 


retreat more condusive to study 
than any study hall; a refuge for an es- 
cape into another world; an ideal tryst- 
ing spot. But the fact remains that the 
chief reason for its existence is the dis- 
tribution of books and information to 
students. 

There are books on the shelves, books 
in the reference rooms, papers and docu- 
ments in this corner and that—arranged 
in convenient order and duly cata- 
logued; the principal purpose of the 
whole system being ready and quick 
service. 


(Concluded on page 35) 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éye, énd; ice, ill; tée, Grb, Gdd; fO0d, foot; 
ciibe, iirn, tip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin In foreign words: ii—French 4, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French liquid 
1; K—German guttural ch; N—French nasal 
m or n. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented syllables are italicized. 

Alfieri, Dino (dé-n6 4l-fyd-ré), p. 6. 

autograph (6-t6-graf), p. 22-E. Written with 
one’s own hand. 

Bodleian (b6d-lé-an), p. 30. 

Hereford (hér-i-fird), p. 30. The name of 
an English city and shize. 

Incunabula Medica (in-kii- niib-i-la méd- 
i-ka); p. 21-E. Incunabula is a form of 
the Latin word for “cradle”. It means 
the early stages in the development of 
anything; in printing it refers to books 
printed before 1500 A.D. The singular 
form of the word is incunabulum. Medica 
is the Latin word for “medical”. 

Kalinin (ka-/é-nin), p. 7. 

Murmansk (modor-mansk), p. 7. 

Panizzi (pa-nét-tsé), Sir Anthony, p. 31. , 

papyrus (pa-pi-riis), p. 30. The plural is 
papyri (pa-pi-ri). 

Pariani, Alberto (al-bér-t6 par-yd-né, p- 6. 

Strachey, p. 28. The correct pronunciation 
of this name is strd-ché. 


Key to Ask Yourself Another 





(Page 2) 
le 6. b 
2..a 7. b 
8. d 8.c¢ 
4.a 9. a 
5. a 10. a 





Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


1. danseuse 11. cleaver 

2. trees 12. warren 

3. apiary 13. entomologist 
4. ream 14. fish 

5. decade 15. etymologist 
6. millennium 16. bushel 

7. alpha 17. head 

8. starbeard 18. Roman 

9. igloo 19. blueprint 
10. pint 20. ingress 
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It will thus be seen that the library 
as an institution in the school seeks to 
serve the greatest number in the quick- 
est number in the quickest way possible. 
The librarian and his staff endeavor to 
deliver the books asked for, to search for 
books that students are not able to find 
on the reserve shelves, to offer sugges- 
tions on collateral and related readings— 
and in numerous ways to serve the pur- 

se of a school library. 

But a library is not a one-sided busi- 
ness. The student who accepts the good 
service of the circulation and distribu- 
tion and of the institution should realize 
that he has to reciprocate—that the suc- 
cess of the library service depends on 
team work. In fact, he should realize 
that he has a part-ownership, a_half- 
interest, in the transactions of the firm. 
Therefore, if any unfortunate circum- 
stance should turn up to hinder or wreck 
things, then he, as part-owner, will have 
to put up with his share of the loss and 
inconvenience. 

What are some of the vexations that 
handicap the operation of a useful li- 
brary? Here are a few. Most of them 
are due to thoughtless and bad manners 
on the part of those who fail to realize 
their responsibilities as members of a 
cooperative institution. 

1. The loss of books. Every time a 
book is taken away from the library 
without proper charge at the desk, other 
students lose the use of the book for days 
and weeks and months. This practice 
is not only not playing the game—it’s 
stealing. 

2. The mutilation of books. It is an 
expensive matter, when the pages of a 
dictionary, or reference work, are torn 
out—the rest of the book suffers. Some- 
body else is sure to need the informa- 
tion contained in the mutilated section, 
tomorrow and the day after. The desire 
of the library is to serve, not one student 
only, but numerous students who will 
come tomorrow and the days following. 

3. The scribbling on the margin of 
books. It is unnecessary to do this. 
After all, a library book is to be read 
by more persons than one—and there is 
a variety of comment and opinion. Why 
should any one person scribble his com- 
ments in passing—and for whose benefit 
is he doing this? Those who agree with 
him don’t need the comment; and those 
who disagree with him will not be im- 
pressed or convinced by it. The dam- 
age done to the unoffending page—after 
all, the page is patient and friendly— 
does not justify such treatment of the 
book. If one really wishes to scribble 
his comments on the margin, he should 
make the book his own by purchase. 

5. The hiding of books in the stacks— 
so that they will not be easily found by 
others. This is an old trick. It works 


all right sometimes, but it’s not cricket. 
MONTAGU F. MODDER. 
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[LAUGHS] 


Learned His Lesson 

Many years ago Pietro Mascagni, the oper- 
atic composer, spent a vacation at a small 
Italian resort. One afternoon, as he was rest- 
ing in his room, he heard the Intermezzo of 
his ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ played by a hurdy- 
gurdy in the courtyard of his hotel. It was 
much too slow, and the Maestro became so 
irritated that he rushed down and gave the 
organ-grinder a piece of his mind. 

The old man listened patiently and then 
asked the angry gentleman how he happened 
to know so much about ‘Cavalleria. When 
Mascagni told him that he was the composer, 
the poor fellow took off his hat, made a deep 
bow, apologized and promised never to play 
the piece too slow again. 

The next summer Mascagni stayed at the 
same hotel. One morning he heard his Inter- 
mezzo played by a hurdy-gurdy—this time in 
the proper tempo. He looked into the court- 
yard. There was the same old man with his 
hurdy-gurdy and his monkey. On the front of 
the little organ there was a sign: 

“PUPIL OF MAESTRO MASCAGNI.” 


Monkey Business 
City Smartie: Hey, Farmer Rube, have 
you seen a wagonload of monkeys go by here? 
Farmer: No, did you fall off? 
s 


It All Depends 
Teacher: Why did you spell pneumatic 
“neumatic”? 
Pupil: The “k’”’ on my typewriter isn’t 
working. —Bee Hive. 
* 


Hollywood Speaks 
A film star met a producer on a Hollywood 
boulevard. 
“How’s business?” asked the star. 
“Why,” cried the producer, “it’s stupen- 
dous, it’s colossal, it’s dynamic, it’s unprece- 
dented ... it'll be better next week.” 
—T it-Bits. 
« 


“I” Trouble 
“Who’s there?” inquired Saint Peter. 
“It is I,” was the answer. 
“Go away. We don’t want any more school 
teachers.” 
e 


He Bristles! 
Clarence Brush was a traveling man who 
sailed the foamy main, 
He was Mister Brush in England, Senor 
Brush in Spain. 
In France he was Monsieur Brush; but the 
Germans were his bane, 
They always called him Herr Brush, which 
filled his heart with pain. 
—The Pup 
* 


Those Czech Names! 

Three novels have been selected by the 
judges of the $15,000 International Prize 
Novel Contest as those from which the final 
prize winner will be named . . . They were 
written by an American, an Englishman and 


a Czech and were selected by the regional 





judges in each country . . . The Czech manu- 
script, translated into English, recently arrived 
at the office of Farrar & Rinehart, who will 
publish it. The title is “The Great Debereau” 
and the author was listed as “Heslow” . 
John Farrar decided to employ a Czech artist 
for the book jacket, asked the Czech Consul 
to send the best Czech artists to his office and 
explained that the manuscript was written be- 
fore the Nazis marched into Prague. 

When the artists arrived Farrar told them 
what he wanted. “You, of course, will submit 
your designs,” he stated. “The title of the 
book is ‘The Great Debereau.’ Here is the 
translator’s name, which will appear after the 
author’s name—‘Heslow’ Is that clear?” .. . 
The artists began to laugh. “Did you say the 
author’s name is ‘Heslow’?” their spokesman 
asked ... “Yes,” said Farrar: “what's funny 
about that?” was the reply. “It’s just unusual, 
that’s all. ‘Heslow’ in Czech means ‘Anony- 
mous.’” —Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post 











Books for 
Young People 


THE PAGEANT of 
JAPANESE HISTORY 

by Marion May Dilts 

An admirable condensation of 
twenty-six hundred years of Japan- 
ese history. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures and drawings by Toyogiro 
Onishi. $3.00 
WASHINGTON and 

the LAFAYETTES 

by Frank and Cortelle Hutchins 
A dramatic and colorful account of 
a little-known but extremely inter- 
esting period in American history. 
Illustrated by W. M. Berger. $2.50 


CITY PLANNING: 

WHY and HOW 

by Harold Maclean Lewis 

“This volume fills a crying need for 
a short, easily read, non-technical 
book which explains what city plan- 
ning is.”——American City. Illustrat- 
ed with charts and diagrams. $2.50 


METROPOLIS: 

A STUDY of NEW YORK 

by Mary Field Parton 

This book gives you a comprehen- 


sive study not only of New York 
but any large city. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE PAGEANT of 

CHINESE HISTORY 

by Elizabeth Seeger 

“The best history of Ciiina avail- 

able for boys and girls. Written 

in colorful prose from authentic 

sources.” —WN. Y. Public Library. 

Illustrated by Bernard Watkins. 
$3.00 


At All Booksellers 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
& COMPANY 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 

























For High School Authors, Artists, and Composers in 


SCHOLASTIC’S 16th 
ANNUAL AWARDS 


ONG thought and sincere effort can bring you undreamed . 


of returns in Scholastic Awards. 


Part of the $10,000 in 


eash, scholarships, and useful prizes may be presented to you. 
You may have the pleasure of knowing that famous critics are 
reading your manuscripts or that your art work is on display 
in Scholastic’s 13th National High School Art Exhibit in Pitts- 
burgh next spring. You may feel the thrill of seeing your 
work in print, of paying a visit to New York City, of knowing 
that your voice is starting across a nation-wide hook-up to be 


heard by the folks back home. 





You may enter original work 
in any or in several of 
these classifications: 


LITERARY DIVISION 


Essays Short Stories 
(See Oct. 2 issue) 


ART DIVISION 
Paintings Drawings Advertising Art 
(See Oct. 9 issue) 
MUSIC DIVISION 
Piano Solos Vocal Solos Part-Songs 
(See Oct. 16 issue) 


Poetry 


FOR CLASSIFICATIONS, RULES, 
AND DETAILS, WRITE FOR FREE 
COPIES OF ONE OF THE 
FOLLOWING 
SCHOLASTIC ISSUES 
October 2 
October 9 
October 16 


Literary Divisions 
Art Division: 
Music Divisions 











YOUR POEMS, PAINTINGS, OR MUSIC 


can win more than cash prizes and congratulations. Last year, more than 
twenty entrants in the Art Division received notice that they had won scholar- 
ships—a full year’s tuition in the most distinguished art schools in the 
country. One of our former art entrants won a fellowship to study in 
Europe; another was called in by a publisher to illustrate a book. 


Maureen Daly, whose short story “Sixteen” won first prize in 1938, has 
seen this same story reprinted in the O. Henry Prize Stories anthology, and 
in Redbook. Evangeline Gjelhaug was the star of the literary division last 
year: she collected $50 for a first prize skort story and $50 more for a first 
prize essay; and she saw New York and the World’s Fair in a big way last 
May as the guest of Scholastic. 

You may be just as fortunate in Scholastic Awards for 1940. You, too, 
may receive a prize check and see your work printed in the Student Achieve- 
ment Number of Scholastic, due May 6, 1940. A board of famous art educa- 
tors and artists may look on your paintings with approval. Your musical 
composition may be heard by thousands of listeners over a coast-to-coast 
network. So start today. And keep working until the closing date, March 16. 
Your best may be the best creative work being done by students in. America 
this year—your ticket to the stars! 


WRITE FOR COPIES OF THE ISSUE CONTAINING THE RULES 
OF THE DIVISION YOU WISH TO ENTER, SEE LIST ABOVE, 





